
Go nuclear 
Screw th 


If you’re serious about global warming, 
only one thing matters: 

That means facing 
some inconvenient truths. 
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Nikon. 

At the heart of the image™ 



The new Nikon Coolpix S600, 

the fastest starting camera of its kind! 

Get your pictures on Ashton's Nikon at ashtonscoolpix.com. 









The Zune Pass. For $14.99 a month, you get access to millions of songs, thousands of artists and one never-ending 
show. Not to mention all the insider info you could want Bios. Influences. Even what's next in the grand ol' world of 
music. All for the price of just one CD a month. So does Zune + Zune Pass make sense? You do the math. 
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The greatest luxury in life is time. Savour every second. 





www.brejtlingforbentley.com 
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We're ALWAYS 0N ; 

with a magical workspace 
called Everywhere. 




Elshopo, artists collective, Berlin / Paris / Tokyo. 








Three guys, three cities - Berlin, Paris and Tokyo - one 
self-styled venture: Elshopo, an artistic silkscreen studio 
and experimental workshop. Ultimate freedom in 
creativity also means the ability to be wherever, 
whenever, ALWAYS ON. With their website, the three of 
them have created a virtual workzone, a non-geographic 
meeting place, a center for their creative juices to flow 
together. With a central server for their database, 
an interactive planner and an interface where remote 
galleries can view their work, no need to be in the same 
place at the same time. All they need to work, 
create, brainstorm and exchange ideas is a connection, 
a webcam and their online studio. 

At Alcatel-Lucent, our broadband access and super high bandwidth optical 
transport solutions span the globe to make this new way of working second 
nature to companies like Elshopo. Our Bell Labs researchers in Belgium and 
around the world continue to make new advancements in technology 
that change the way the world communicates. Every day, new ideas emerge 
from Alcatel-Lucent. New ideas for Elshopo and you, so we can all live, work, 
move and be ALWAYS ON. 

Like Elshopo, millions of people are ALWAYS ON. 

Tell us your story at www.the world isalwayson.com 


Transforming communications 
for a world that's ALWAYS ON. 


Alcatel-Lucent 




















Introducing the first compact SUV from Volkswagen. This is going to be huge. 

Meet Tiguan. Designed and engineered with the belief that you only need as much SUV as you need, 
lust enough to get you and your stuff to the playground. Whether that playground is the corner park 
or Rocky Mountain National Park. And you’ll get there not only fast, but efficiently too. Because 
we gave the nice and nimble Tiguan a turbo-charged, fuel-efficient FS1 engine! making hauling 
around your kayak feel almost as good as using it. And if that's not enough, every' Tiguan comes with a 
Carefree Maintenance Program: A big idea wrapped in a smaller frame. It's what the people want. 





























THE HOT NEW SERIES OF TV’S 


She’ll dazzle you with her iconic styling and Full HD resolution. She’ll outsmart you with her ability 
to adjust to any light condition. And she’ll excite you with her cinematic sound personally tuned by 
Mr Mark Levinson. Scarlet. The new Full HD TV from L6. Find out more at www.LGusa.com/Scarlet 
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© 2008 LG Electronics U.S.A., Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ. All rights reserved. LG “Life’s Good" is a registered trademark of LG Corp. 


CERTAINLY, PRIVATE JETS 
MAKE A STATEMENT. 

OURS SAY, I’VE GOT WORK TO DO." 



And, equally importantly, they do not say, “I'm a well-heeled 
jet-setter who spends money frivolously." This is not a 
subtle distinction—it's a profoundly different point of view. 

The truth is that for many individuals and corporations, a 
jet makes sound business sense. Of course, when compared 
against commercial first-class seats, the price is higher. But 
for individuals whose time is valuable, there are other costs 
to consider; inflexible schedules, time spent driving to major 
airports, getting through security, waiting to board and 
sitting on the tarmac. And that's when everything goes 
smoothly—wh ch, according to the FAA, is only about 70% 
of the time. Now add these lost hours to the price of your 
airline ticket to get a true assessment of the cost difference. 

By contrast, Flexjet* creates the one thing you need 
more of: time. At Flexjet, we provide private jet fractional 
ownership, whole aircraft ownership and management, 
and jet card* solutions. So, if you've previously dismissed 
private jet ownership, we politely request that you ignore 
the stereotypes, take a deep breath and objectively 
consider the impact this could have on your business 
and your lifestyle. 

. ■ ■ ■■ • ; 

Then call 1-800-FLEXJET or visit Flexjet.com for some 
straight talk from plane people. 




©2008 Bombardier Inc. ‘Trademark(s) of Bombardier Inc. or its subsidiaries. Please visit Flexjet.com for terms and conditions. 
tFlexjet 25 Jet Card program is operated under FAR Part 135 by Jet Solutions, LLC. 
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15 Years of ibb 
Wired 

How the ideas and events 
of 1993 paved the way for 
the world we live in today. 

BY ADAM ROGERS 

wired's founding editor 
recalls the early years of the 
Digital Revolution—and 
assesses what the maga¬ 
zine got right (and wrong). 

BY LOUIS ROSSETTO 

When you spotlight shiny 
gadgets for 180 months 
straight some of your picks 
are bound to be clunkers. 

A look back at the lamest 
Fetish items ever. 

COMPILED BY 
NATE RALPH 


Q&A: iso 
Ron Moore 

The man who re-created 
Battlestar Galactica 
talks about father figures, 
dark backstories, football, 
and his next two projects. 

BY ADAM ROGERS 


Grand 
Theft Auto 

Two powerful 
Formula One 
teams. One 
disgruntled 
mechanic. 
800 pages 
of top-secret 
Ferrari 
designs. 

Oh, and an 
S&M orgy. 
Inside the 
scandal 
that rocked 
the racing 
world. 

BY MARK SEAL 
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Inconvenient 148 
Truths 

In the age of climate change, 
what matters most is 
cutting carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gases. 

So get ready to rethink 
what it means to be green. 
plus: It's not just the 
carbon, stupid-a leading 
environmentalist tells 
us why we're wrong. 
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Law of the Jungle 130 

Marc van Roosmalen has long been 
one of the Amazon's most promi¬ 
nent researchers. Now he's looking 
at 14 years in prison for biopiracy. 


BY EVAN RATLIFF 


Contributors 24 

This month's writers and artists. 

Rants 27 

Reader rants and raves. 

Start 31 

essay Why prediction markets 
make the wrong call, startups 
Hammer hits the Web. energy 
Climb aboard the world's first sea- 
power test facility, mr know-it-all 
Greenwash thy avatar, Warcrafter. 
tool Neurosurgeon's lil' helper. 

Posts 71 

gambling Piloting the slot machine 
of tomorrow, sporting goods 
Casting about for the ultimate 
fishing rod offensive driving 

Mastering car-on-car violence. 

Play 77 

PLAYLIST WALL-E's Ben Burtt, 
robot-bleep guru, print What the 
CIA learned from Get Smart, games 
Spielberg's new Wii block party. 
test 5-megapixel phonecams, fleet 
footwear, pint-size PCs, and more. 

Found 200 

Artifacts from the future. 


Flame Warrior 110 

In a culture that prizes 
restraint, Hiroyuki Nishimura's 
Web video site and bulletin boards 
are a chaotic—and sometimes 
obscene—free-for-all. Meet the 
bad boy of the Japanese Internet. 

BY LISA KATAYAMA 


110 


Mind Readers 

Some researchers say that fMRI 
scans of your brain can indicate 
whether you're crazy. Or lying. 
Our advice: Don't believe the hype. 

BY DANIEL CARLAT 


120 
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Contributors 

“Baby boomers think history revolves around them, but the modern era actually 
began with the generation that came of age in the ’90s,” says wired found¬ 
ing editor Louis Rossetto, whose look at the magazine’s hits and misses 
anchors our 15th-anniversary package (page 172). “We got some things wrong, 
but that was part of the mission,” says Rossetto, now CEO of the high tech 
chocolatier Tcho. “If we didn’t fail sometimes, we weren’t trying hard enough.” 



Fernanda 

Viegas 

"We wanted a represen¬ 
tation that was bold 
but not completely 
abstract," says Viegas, 
who created this 
month's splash image 
(page 147) with part¬ 
ner Martin Watten- 
berg. They analyzed 
the color schemes of all 
15 years of wired cov¬ 
ers and factored in the 
circulation figure for 
each issue. The result: 
a series of multicolored 
bull's-eyes. "Our hope 
was that a reader who 
remembered a striking 
cover from years back 
could find it here." 


Mark 

Seal 

In Formula One racing, 
a hundredth of a second 
can be worth millions 
of dollars—which may 
explain why one team, 
McLaren, is accused of 
stealing designs from 
its archrival, Ferrari. Seal 
went to Europe to get 
the story behind this 
trade-secrets scandal, 
which has rocked the 
sport to its core (page 
182). "You walk down 
a street in Italy see¬ 
ing nothing but Ferrari 
red," he says, "and you 
quickly realize that to 
some people, Formula 
One really is a religion." 


Lisa 

Katayama 

Hiroyuki Nishimura— 
slovenly, slackerish, 
egotistical—would fit 
right in as a US tech 
entrepreneur, but 
in Japan he's practi¬ 
cally an alien life form 
(page 110). His bulletin 
board and video site 
"let Japanese Web 
users be more opinion¬ 
ated than ever," says 
Katayama, who spoke 
with Nishimura in 
his downtown Tokyo 
office. "His coworkers 
said I was lucky he 
even remembered our 
meeting—it was his 
nap time!" 



Spencer 

Reiss 

For years, the environ¬ 
mental movement 
has offered a fairly pre¬ 
dictable agenda. Fight¬ 
ing climate change, 
however, requires radi¬ 
cal and counterintuitive 
solutions. (Thinking of 
buying that new Prius? 
Don't do it.) "The incon¬ 
venient truth is that 
we'll need some mon¬ 
ster breakthroughs," 
says Reiss, who helps 
explain the issue's 
harsh realities (page 
148). "Technology 
got us into this, and 
only technology can 
get us out." 



Go to 

wired.com 
/extras for 

these bonus 
features. 



Rethinking Green 

Serious about cutting car¬ 
bon? Share your tips on 
how to make your home 
energy-efficient, grow C0 2 - 
absorbing trees, and find 
a high-mpg used car. 

15 Years of wired 

Watch interviews with 
founding editors Louis 
Rossetto and Kevin Kelly, 
who recall what inspired 
them in the early days of 
the magazine. 



Chat With 
Ron Moore 

The reinventor of Battle- 
star Galactica talks about 
podcasting. Star Trek, and 
the narrative structure of 
TheA-Team. 

Raider of the 
Lost Arcade 

Chris Kohler examines 
Boom Blox, Steven Spiel¬ 
berg's new game for 
the Wii, in his weekly 
Game|Life video podcast. 



He’s Back! 

Webmonkey was the 
original Web-developer's 
resource. Now it's reborn 
as the go-to destination 
for programmers of all 
levels. Flex your skills at 
webmonkey.com. 
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INFORMATION 
WAITS FOR YOU. 

INTELLIGENT 
INFORMATION 
FINDS YOU. 

Information. The world runs on it. industries are built on it. And for decision makers, 
it’s as vital as oxygen. But information is not what it used to be. It has evolved. It lives 
in a world of data agents, semantic understanding and embedded metadata. It thinks. 
It finds you. We call it intelligent information. And for people who make decisions that 
matter, it is their next great advantage. 


Ordinary information is passive. 
Intelligent information thinks for itseflf. 
It takes the nebulous and focuses it. 

It provides a competitive advantage, in 
forms that can be acted upon instantly. 
Cross-platform. Cross-industry. By 
the FX trader looking for milliseconds 
of advantage; by the pharmaceutical 
company working on Phase III approval; 
or by the litigator considering a pretrial 
motion orappeal. 

Intelligent information begins with 
data. And Thomson Reuters has an 
unmatched ability to gather it and verify 
it. To separate the meaningless from 
the meaningful and set that information 
to work. In databases that share ideas. 
With algorithms that reinforce and 
multiply each other’s capabilities. As 
self-regulating, predictive systems that 
filter petabytes of data until actionable 
knowledge emerges. 


Then, before it’s delivered to decision 
makers in law, science, finance, 
healthcare, tax or media, it is filtered 
again. By experts who know what you 
do, because they do what you do. 

Legal information is vetted by lawyers. 
Health information by highly qualified 
medical professionals. They suggest 
strategies. Add insight. And deliver it 
to you. Knowledge that gives an edge. 
Knowledge that arrives when needed. 
Knowledge that finds you. In realtime. 

It is knowledge that is trusted by the 
Fortune 500. Knowledge relied on 
when decisions matter. And it makes 
us the leading source of intelligent 
information for businesses and 
professionals around the world. It is 
knowledge of consequence, for people 
of consequence. It is knowledge to act. 
thomsonreuters.com 



Applications 
used by over 
half a million 
professionals 
globally. 

Westlaw relied 
upon by 98% of 
the world’s major 
law firms. 


Checkpoint 
used by 99 of 
the top TOO U.S. 
accounting firms. 


Used by more 
than 20 million 
researchers 
worldwide. 

Informs 
healthcare 
decisions 
affecting over 
150 million lives. 

Reuters News 
reaches over 
one billion 
people daily. 
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richness 


to friendships 


The deep, rich flavor of Grand Marnier® 


makes a smoother Margarita. 


Start making your ad now at: 

Create our next ad and win a trip to Paris, mygrandmarnier.com 

“The Grand Moments” contest begins 4/14/08. ends 6/19/08. Must be US resident 21 or older. Void in TN, UT. CA and where prohibited. See Official Rules at www.mygrandmarnier.com for entry details and prize descriptions. 









re: Genius & Remorse 

to our list of disgruntled readers, add librarians and Applevangelists. We 
got some testy letters in response to our article on Apple’s evil genius. Phooey to those 
feel-good Google-style startups, you said, Apple operates like an old-fashioned, top- 
down, buttoned-up corporation—and that’s a feature, not a bug. For the record, this was 
exactly our point. The librarians we won’t be able to appease so easily. One little piece 
on how to get out of paying late fees and we aroused the shushing armies of Dewey- 
decimaled ur-geeks. Do we really want to bankrupt the libraries once and for all? What 
kind of cretinous text-messaging, law-breaking morons are we, anyway? Uh, the sorry 
kind (and, ahem, the kind who even gave public libraries a shout-out in our February 
list of things that don’t suck). Please, can we just pay the fine and have our card back? 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 


Apple = Rotten 

Thanks for showing the true 
Apple ("Evil Genius,” issue 
16.04). I am now convinced 
that I should sell anything 
that has the Apple name on it 
and never give the company 
another dime of my money. 
"Motivate through fear”? 

Weak managers motivate 
through fear, and Steve Jobs 
is clearly weak if that is the 
only way he can make Apple 
successful. Shame on you for 
promoting Jobs as a hero. 

Paul Baumgartner 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Apple = Not Rotten 

It's simple. Apple doesn't make 
garbage ("Evil Genius”). Every¬ 
one else does. PCs don't really 
work. If other companies didn't 
make garbage, they would be 
reaping a windfall, too. 

Dan Luke 

PORTLAND,OREGON 


Steve Jobs 
is a founder, 
visionary, 
philosopher 
ving, design 
guru and 
prophet- 
scale leader. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by metavitae 


I See It! 

Kudos to Nick Waplington for 
his photographs of the loca¬ 
tions where technological 
pioneers had their moments 
of inspiration ("Eureka!” 
issue 16.04). The beautiful 
images of seemingly mun¬ 
dane spots, each coupled with 
a few nuggets of text, were 
serenely powerful. Who knew 
plain places like a train car or 
a school cafeteria were the 
birthplaces of some of the 
brightest lightbulb moments 
in history? 

Karen Chu 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Singularity, 

Unraveled 

My IQ is probably lower than 
Ray Kurzweil's ("Stayin' Alive,” 
issue 16.04). Maybe that's why 
I can't follow his reasoning 
on achieving immortality. He 
seems to be saying that once 
a computer can cycle quickly 
enough, it will stop being an 
adding machine and become a 
sentient being. Does Kurzweil 
also believe that once a knit¬ 
ting machine makes enough 
mittens, it will turn into his 
grandmother? 

Peter K. Sampson 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Load of Crap 

Consuming concoctions of 
supplements and making end¬ 
less doctor's appointments 
is cheating Kurzweil out of 
the time he has right now on 
Earth ("Stayin' Alive”). I pray 
that he makes it 125 years. 
Perhaps he'll experience the 
happiness I've found in my 
first 40. And I didn't have 
to do it with 200 pills a day, 
whose only benefit is most 
likely the creation of the rich¬ 
est excrement on Earth. 



Trojan Horse 

Chris Anderson did a great job 
of summarizing the shift to free 
("Free! Why $0.00 Is the Future 
of Business,” issue 16.03). The 
best recent example: Sony 
won the battle against HD DVD 
by essentially giving away a 
Blu-ray player in every Play¬ 
Station 3. Once the hardware 
was in a few million homes, it 
was inevitable that its format 
would become the new stan¬ 
dard. If only Sony had given 
away its Betamax players. 

Colleen Purdie Fuller 

VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Douglas Karr 

GREENWOOD, INDIANA 
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e make ecofrlendly electric 
love them. 




The ease of the missing eloetrie ears. 


Aside from 
the great 
reporting, the 
presentation 
of the article 
was inspired. 
The graphics, 
the “stains” 
on the pages 
...awesome 
stuff. 

Excerpted from comment 
posted on Wired.com 

by Auto_eng 


Geek to Me 

In “The Geekster Handbook” 
(Start, issue 16.04), you forgot 
to describe the characteristics 
of the Enginerd: 
disposition Hopeless in 
dating situations. Fails per¬ 
sonality tests. Addicted to 
disassembling machines. 
beliefs Scotty should have 
been second in command. 
Dilbert is a biography. Math 
majors don't solve useful 
problems. 

turn-ons Making fun 
of math majors. Milling 
machines. Watching robots 
fight to the death. 

David Greene 

BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 

Neer Miss 

You have mistaken carabineer 
for carabiner (Fetish, Play, 
issue 16.03). A carabiner is 
the mountaineer's clip; a 
carabineer is a soldier wield¬ 
ing a carbine. 

Tao Tong 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


I Know Who Killed the Electric Car 

Great article on ZAP (“Hype Machine,” issue 16.04)! Now I under¬ 
stand why electric cars aren't making it to market: guys like Gary 
Starr and Steve Schneider. Too bad, because I think a grassroots 
company, not Detroit, should be the one to create this movement. 

Tim Brill 

MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 

He-Man, Master of the Undersea Universe 

wired needs more (or better) divers on its staff. First of all, you 
missed the absolute best thing about helium (“3 Smart Things,” 
Start, 16.04): In combination with other gases, it allows you to 
make much deeper dives. But by far the greatest insult was the 
piece on the $9,200 KonTiki Diver watch (Fetish, Play, issue 
16.04). This one's for posers only. My $50 Casio has been to hell 
and back with me without missing a beat. All that extra cash 
would buy a kick-ass closed-circuit rebreather with redundant 
computers. And you'd have enough left over to buy some helium. 
Richard L. Pyle 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 
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undo An upgrade to Apple's iPhone software bricked or disabled many phones, not 
just those running unauthorized applications ("Evil Genius," issue 16.04). The Kon¬ 
Tiki Diver's watch bezel keeps track of time underwater, not air supply (Fetish, Play, 
issue 16.04). Typography for the opening pages of "Upside of the Downturn" (issue 
16.04) was by Si Scott. Air only flows into, not out of, Global Renewables' negatively 
pressurized waste-management plant ("Garbage In, Garden Out," Start, issue 16.04). 
rants Letters should include writer's name, address, and daytime phone number and 
be sent to rants@wired.com. Submissions may be edited and may be published or 
used in any medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 


Shhhh! 

Perhaps I'm the only goody 
two-shoes who will point this 
out, but must we really encour¬ 
age people to cheat the already 
cash-starved libraries out of 
the revenue they generate from 
their minuscule fines (“How To 
Avoid Paying Late Fees,” Start, 
issue 16.04)? Here's a better 
way to avoid the debt: Program 
your iSomething with the 
due date and return what you 
checked out on time! 

Rachel Levy 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Return to Sender 

See page 194 for contest rules. 
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SWISS ARMY 


CHRONO CLASSIC XLS ALARM 

Presenting the latest in a line of performance-oriented timepieces that is increasingly in demand. Take a closer look. 

The alarm is easy to set, easy to check - right to the minute. The 12-hour chronograph displays a coaxial hour-and-minute totalizer. 
The movement? Swiss-made, analog quartz. Shielded by a sapphire crystal. Utility has rarely been this easy to look at. 


1+1 VlCTORINOX 


HAL DAVIS BOISE, ID I PERRYWINKLE’S FINE JEWELRY PLATTSBURGH, ITHACA & WATERTOWN, NY I SMYTH JEWELERS TIMONIUM, MD 


VlCTORINOX SWISS ARMY I NEW YORK I TOKYO 
SWISSARMY.COM 





The Crowd Calls It Wrong 

As the election year unfolds, prediction markets are hot (and not just in politics). 

But we need to know why they sometimes lead us so badly astray, by John McQuaid 



THE PRIMARY SEASON IS 

drawing to a close. The 
general election looms. 
And that roaring sound 
in your ears? It's the 
hurricane of predic¬ 
tions swirling around 
the process. Some of 
the forecasts come from 
self-proclaimed experts, 
some from polls. Here's 
another prophecy: This 
year, you’ll also be hear¬ 
ing a lot more from the 
latest trendy political 
handicapping tool—the 
prediction market. 

As you’ve no doubt 
heard, prediction mar¬ 
kets are online trading 
sites that let people buy 
and sell shares tied to, 
among myriad other 
things, the fortunes of 
candidates and parties. 
The price of these 
shares, in turn, reveals 
which candidates are 
most likely to win in 
a real election. For the 
2008 political season, 
The Wall Street Journal, 
CNN, and the National 
Journal have all started 
running their own trad¬ 
ing sites. These join the 
ranks of established 
political markets such 
as Intrade, founded in 
1999, and the venerable 
Iowa Electronic Mar¬ 
kets, launched in 1988. 

Prediction markets 
can be spookily 
accurate. The Iowa 
Electronic Markets,» 


WMR0D 
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for example, has proven more accurate than 
the polls at least 75 percent of the time since 
its inception. But like the Democrats, predic¬ 
tion markets will come into the 2008 gen¬ 
eral election battered from a tough primary 
season. The big blow came in January, when 
the markets gave Barack Obama a 91 percent 
chance of beating Hillary Clinton in New 
Hampshire. Clinton won, leaving prediction- 
market boosters looking every bit as chuckle¬ 
headed as the pollsters and 24-hour-news 
blowhards. "Nobody Knows Anything,” New 
York Times columnist Paul Krugman titled a 
blog post the next day. "But to be more spe¬ 
cific, the prediction markets—which you see, 
again and again, touted as having some mys¬ 
tical power to aggregate information—know 
no more than the conventional wisdom.” 


What went wrong? After all, markets are 
renowned for picking up on last-minute 
swings like the one that swept Clinton to 
victory. That's why they are so useful and why 
they seem to have cropped up everywhere in 
the past few years. Corporations from Google 
to Chrysler are running markets to tap the 
collective knowledge of employees. There 
are trading sites for sports, Hollywood, even 
avian flu. Have we all been led astray? 

Sort of. Like financial markets, prediction 
markets are big information processors, dis¬ 


tilling the collective wisdom of their trad¬ 
ers. But the success of any market depends 
upon the stakes and the pool of traders. Most 
prediction markets aren't anywhere near as 
robust as those they emulate on Wall Street. 
"They are thin, trading volumes are anemic, 
and the dollar amounts at risk are pitifully 
small,” market analyst Barry Ritholtz wrote 
in January. That opens them up to all kinds 
of problems as information processors. 
Political markets, for example, have a lot 
of political junkies but few real insiders or 
outsiders, so they're not very good at catch¬ 
ing something the polls might miss. This is 
a problem in other markets as well. When 
Justin Wolfers, a Wharton School economist 
and leading prediction-market specialist, 
and two other economists studied Google's 


employee market, they found that traders 
tended to make choices similar to those of 
their pod-mates and neighbors. 

So how can prediction markets be rec¬ 
tified? For starters, they need to have real 
stakes. There is some debate about whether 
this means money (Wolfers suggests it might 
not be necessary) or something else, like 
reputation. But cash is definitely the sur¬ 
est way to grease a market. In June 2007, 
25 economists signed a letter urging legis¬ 
lators to grant these markets "safe harbor” 


from Internet gambling regulations, given 
the sites' value as forecasting tools. 

Beyond this, it's important to improve the 
pool of traders. According to economists, this 
requires a certain alchemy of expertise and 
stupidity. With more experts and insiders, the 
markets can get out ahead of conventional 
wisdom. But forecasting also needs more so- 
called noise traders, who do business with 
almost no information. Noise traders boost 
accuracy by increasing volume and the poten¬ 
tial profits of informed traders. 

Diversity helps, too. If you can get dif¬ 
ferent types of people to play, experts say, 
not only do you get a bigger pool and more 
information, but differing random guesses 
will cancel each other out, leaving real sig¬ 
nals to rise above the noise. Plus, if you have 
a critical mass of investors with a variety of 
backgrounds, locations, and interests, they 
are less likely to move as a herd. 

As the presidential election draws near 
and the pundits start talking about the magic 
of prediction markets, pay attention to 
whether a given market is likely to have a 
good variety of traders and that they're play¬ 
ing for something meaningful. If not, stay 
away. Unless, of course, you happen to have 
some inside information yourself. In that 
case, by all means jump in and clean up. EQ 
////////////^^^^ 

john mcquaid (jmcquaidl@gmail 
.com) is coauthor of Path of Destruction: 
The Devastation of New Orleans and the 
Coming Age of Superstorms. 


For prediction markets to truly work, they need to have 
real stakes (aka money) and better pools of traders— 
the perfect alchemy of expertise and stupidity. 



Celebrity Startups Are Back! God Help Us. 


Run for your lives! The 
apocalypse is nigh. 

How can we tell? Celeb¬ 
rities are launching 
Web startups—again. 
Not since the height of 
the bubble, when the 
likes of Cindy Crawford, 
Michael Jordan, Matt 
Damon, and Patrick 
Stewart tried to cash in 
on dotcom fever, have 
so many stars lent their 
names to dubious online 
enterprises. The four 
horsemen are saddling 
up, and tech is asking 
for another trampling. 

-ERICSTEUER 



Hammer 

(He ditched the 
“MC” in the ’90s.) 
dancejam.com 

U can’t touch 
Hammer’s Internet 
venturing skills. 

Well, maybe you can: 
Hammer is chief 
strategy officer of 
DanceJam, a video¬ 
sharing site where 
dancers upload clips 
of themselves. 


Ashton 

Kutcher 

ooma.com 

Kutcher is the 
creative director of 
ooma, a VoIP com¬ 
pany that offers free 
US calling to cus¬ 
tomers who buy its 
phone jack gadget. 
Just who is it that’s 
being punk’d here, 
the investors or the 
consumers? 


Kanye 

West 

kanyetravel.com 

For some reason, 
the rapper launched 
Kanye Travel Ven¬ 
tures, a fairly typical 
travel site where you 
can book discount 
airfare, hotels, rental 
cars, and vacation 
activities. What, no 
deals on Louis Vuit- 
ton luggage? 


David 

Caruso 

lexicondigital.tv 

Caruso is CEO of 
Lexicon Digital Com¬ 
munications, which 
is “developing intel¬ 
lectual proprietary 
application solutions 
and products.” Per¬ 
haps the rest of the 
CSI Miami team can 
figure out what the 
hell Lexicon does? 


Andrew 

Shue 

cafemom.com 

Shue (Billy on Mel¬ 
rose Place) launched 
this social network 
where mothers can 
share stories, pic¬ 
tures, and advice- 
like don’t let your 
daughter marry her 
sister’s ex-husband 
who’s sleeping with 
his coworker. 
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Xerox announces color prints for the same price as 
black and white. Now with the Phaser® 8860, making 
the move to color really is a no-brainer. Checkmate. 
Xerox Color. It makes business sense. 


Black and white prints used to have one big 
advantage over color. Cost. But now, Xerox levels 
the playing field with the Phaser 8860 network 
color printer. It prints color for the exact same 
price you’ve always paid to print in black and 
white. Print speed is exactly the same as black 



Phaser® 8860 
Color Printer 


and white, too: 30 ppm. The solid ink Phaser 8860 
is surprising in other ways, too: it saves up to 50% 
on color consumables over 3 years* and creates 90% 
less waste than typical color laser printers. So don’t 
shy away from color, embrace it. After all, it’s a move 
any budget can easily accommodate. Brilliant. 


xerox.com/checkmate 1 - 800 -ask-xerox 


xerox 0 


©2008 XEROX CORPORATION. All rights reserved. XEROX* sphere symbol. Phaser* and Xerox Color. It makes business sense are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION in the United States and/or other countries. 
'Based on a 4.000-page print volume per month when compared to HP and Lexmark using own-brand consumables. 















Ringleader 

Alpha Geek Jury Hahn 
aimsto make cell phone games 
a public spectacle. 

Next time you're in Times Square, put on your game face. 
You may be able to challenge the weirdos around you to 
a videogame on MTV's big-screen billboard. The control¬ 
ler? Your cell phone. *1 It's the latest project from Mega- 
Phone, a mobile gaming company founded by Jury Hahn 
(above). Looking to connect strangers in public places, 
Hahn dreamed up the idea of multiplayer cell phone 
games where people can interact with rivals they're 
battling onscreen. Here's how it works: When players 
dial a special phone number shown on a public screen 
like MTV's jumbotron, avatars representing the callers 
pop up on the display, identified by the last four dig¬ 
its of the participant's cell number. They're controlled 
using the phone's keypad or, more often, by speaking (or 


shouting) into the handset. Scream 
“shoot” in one game, for example, and 
your basketball player shoots. Who 
are you schooling? Look for the other 
goofballs yelling at their phones. 

“I personally hate waiting in lines 
at airports or amusement parks. 
You're just looking at your cell phone, 
and everyone around you is looking 
at their cell phone,” says Hahn, a 
former user-interface designer for 
a major mobile manufacturer in her 
native Korea. “So why not play a 
game together?” 

So far MegaPhone productions have 
popped up at NBA games, conferences, 
and even a supermarket aisle (dial in 
to fight stubborn dirt!). Next up: a DJ/ 
VJ tool that lets callers in the audi¬ 
ence add beats or images to the mix. It 
will bring Hahn one step closer to her 
stated “artistic goal” of collaborating 
with Daft Punk. —erin biba 


\ 






Jargon 

Watch 

Quantico Circuit 

n. A surveillance tap 
providing intelligence 
agencies with access 
to every conversa¬ 
tion on an entire 
cell phone network. 
Named after the 
Virginia town where 
the FBI Academy is 
located, the recently 
disclosed technology 
has short-circuited 
customer privacy— 
and Congressional 
oversight—since at 
least 2003. 

Thought 

Marshalling 

v. Reinforcing mem¬ 
ories by briefly doz¬ 
ing after learning 
new material. Occur¬ 
ring in the first few 
minutes of sleep, 
thought marshalling 
is like study hall for 
the brain. It's also a 
scientific excuse for 
snoozing in class. 

Macrochip 

n. An array of micro¬ 
chips connected 
by lasers, enabling 
them to communi¬ 
cate at the speed 
of light and effec¬ 
tively function as 
a single processor. 
Sun Microsystems 
secured $44 million 
from Darpa to build 
a prototype; it should 
extend Moore's law. 



Genetic Corridor 

n. A protected migra¬ 
tion route designed 
to reduce inbreed¬ 
ing by endangered 
species. The zones, 
including a new 
5,000-mile-long 
pathway for Asian 
tigers, will broaden 
gene pools by linking 
estranged habitats. 

-JONATHON KEATS 

jargon(dwired.com 
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Radisson Plaza Hotel Minneapolis, MN 


TERNET. 
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£MAIL PRESENTATION TO CLIENT. 
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LEEP NUMBER SETTING 


FIND YO 


TO CALL HOME 


STAY YOUR OWN WAY 
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Express Yourse!f 5M online check-in is all about convenience. Choose room type and location. Even order 
wake up calls. On arrival, grab your key and head to your room. It's a real time saver. And sometimes, 
time is more than money. Make your reservations at radisson.com or call 800-333-3333. 


f ^ HOTELS & RESORTS 


BUSINESS REWARDS 

PACKAGE 


Includes breakfast, early check-in/late check-out and 2,000 bonus Gold Points® 


Offered at participating hotels for stays completed now through December 29, 2008 in the U S-. Canada, Mexico, Latin America, and the Caribbean. Early check-in and/or late check-out subject to availability. 
No substitutions. Not valid with any other package, promotion or discounted rate. Other restrictions apply. For full details, visit radisson.com/business. ©2008 Radisson Hotels & Resorts 


















Ocean Current 

Climb aboard the world’s first marine-energy test bed. 




Giant whirlpools, 
100-knot winds, some 
of Europe's mightiest 
tides: The icy waters 
off Scotland's north¬ 
ern tip are no place 
for pleasure craft. 

But they're ideal for 
power-generation 
systems that harness 
the restless fury of 
the sea—which is 
why the European 
Marine Energy Cen¬ 
tre has set up shop in 
the Orkney Islands. 

Think of it as the 
Bonneville Salt Flats 
of hydrokinetics: 
EMEC offers compa¬ 
nies a place to try out 
their clean tech. The 
center's remotely 
operated vehicles 
film underwater, and 
microphones will 
eventually monitor 
for noise pollution. 
First in was Dublin- 
based OpenHydro, 
which recently began 
trials on its second 
turbine (shown here 
raised for inspection). 

Carbon-free hydro- 
kinetic power could 
ultimately provide 
up to 20 percent of 
the UK's electricity 
needs. But environ¬ 
mental concerns may 
still sink the effort: 
Critics warn of indus¬ 
trialized coastlines 
and harm to sea life. 

The US faces simi¬ 
lar challenges—with¬ 
out a testing facility. 
The Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commis¬ 
sion has okayed a 
pilot marine-power 
project for Makah 
Bay, off the Washing¬ 
ton coast, but envi¬ 
ronmental approval 
is still pending. By 
the time the inevita¬ 
ble court battles are 
resolved, the waves 
may be lapping at 
our doorsteps. 

—ANDREW BLUM 
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STOUCHNAYA 
RUSSIAN VODKA 


CHOOSE RESPONSIBLY 


STOLICHNAYA® Flavored Russian Vodka. 35% AlcTVol. Vodka Distilled From Grain. ©2008 Imported by Pernod Ricard USA, Purchase, NY 
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Japanese Schoolgirl Watch: 

Pic’N Stick Say cheezul Piling into a photo booth for a 
snapshot session is a staple of schoolgirl life. 
The ubiquitous purikura (print club) kiosks are equipped with fancy 
lighting and snazzy image-editing technology. They beat cell phone 
images by a mile and, priced at 400 yen per “play,” they’re a bar¬ 
gain. The downside: Printouts on stickers look janky and are not very 
shareable. Two new portrait machines, Recipe of Goddess 3 and 
R&B (Rich and Beauty), let teens download JPEGs directly onto their 
handsets via infrared as the decals are printing out. That way, gals 
can update their Flickr galleries while they wait. —Brian ashcraft 


One Giant 
Leap for VR 

One of the problems with virtual reality has always 
been that you had to either confine yourself to a joy¬ 
stick or strap into some crazy LawnmowerMan-style 
harness. Hardly natural. This April, however, a team 
based at the Max Planck Institute for Biological Cyber¬ 
netics in Tubingen, Germany, unveiled the CyberWalk, 
an omnidirectional treadmill designed to serve as a 
VR-capable movement platform. *1 Treadmills have 
been tried in VR before, of course, but early models 
were unconvincing—either too small to keep goggled 


WTF?! 

Net Fiends 

First, we all had mild 
Asperger’s. Now, 
Internet addiction 
disorder? Give a 
geek a break. In the 
March issue of the 
American Journal 
of Psychiatry, Jerald 
Block proposed that 
Web abuse be added 
to his field's bible, 
the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders. 
Block cites research 
from South Korea, 
where, he says, the 
affliction is consid¬ 
ered a serious pub¬ 
lic health problem, 
and the govern¬ 
ment estimates that 
168,□□□ children 
may require psycho¬ 
tropic medications. 
In China, the Beijing 
Military Region 
Central Hospital 
puts the number of 
teenage pathologi¬ 
cal computer users 
at 10 million. 

Like other addicts, 
users reportedly 
experience cravings 
(for better software, 
faster machines), 
withdrawal (logging 
off may cause irrita¬ 
bility), a loss of sense 
of time (wee-hour 
fixes), and negative 
social repercussions 
(it’s so much easier 
to date an avatar). 
Sound familiar? 

Your friend the World 
Wide Web maybe 
a monkey on your 
back. Or not. Just 
ask yourself this: If 
Google were a drug, 
would I smoke it? 




illustration by Kerry Roper 


wanderers on the platform or too slow, bouncy, or gap- 
ridden to feel the least bit real. The CyberWalk solves 
these problems with a stiff, gapless, 20 x 20-foot floor 
and movement and feedback systems that enable 
quick, fluid changes of direction. 

We know what you’re thinking: Halol But gamers 
must wait. For now, access goes to spatial-cognition 
and perception researchers, who will use the Cyber¬ 
Walk to “explore all sorts of things we haven’t been 
able to explore before,” says William Thompson, a 
University of Utah computer scientist. In addition 
to studying our brains and understanding space and 
movement, they’ll assess potential for military and 
disaster-response operations and see if the device can 
be used to treat medical issues such as Parkinson’s. 
After that, and only if you’re good boys and girls, maybe 
you’ll get to use it for Halo. — daviddobbs 


— KATHARINE GAMMON 


JSGW: YUKO MINATO; COURTESY VH 

























2008 NORTH AMERICAN 
CAR OF THE YEAR 

THE ALL NEW CHEVY MALIBU Built to last. Built to love. Recently, forty-five journalists from 
the U.S. and Canada scrutinized a field of fifteen of the best cars in the world. In the end, the all new 
Chevy Malibu proved to be the best. An AUTOMOBILE Magazine 2008 All-Star. One of Car and Driver's 
lOBest for 2008. And now, the 2008 North American Car of the Year. We couldn’t be more proud. 
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What’s Inside 


EASY-OFF OVEN CLEANER 



BUTANE 

Oven schmutz is usu¬ 
ally encased in a nearly 
impenetrable charred- 
carbon crust, which is 
best breached by an 
organic solvent. Enter 
butane. Also an aerosol 
propellant, liquid butane 
loosens carbon mol¬ 
ecules that conglomer¬ 
ate when other elements 
evaporate at high temps. 
One of the most com¬ 
monly abused inhalants, 
butane poses severe 
health risks. But that's 
not a worry here: Huff¬ 
ing fumes from the other 
ingredients would almost 
certainly kill you first. 

MONO- 

ETHANOL AMINE 

Exhibiting properties of 
both an alcohol (mixes 
with water, has a high 
boiling point) and an 
amine (has a high pH, 
absorbs water, smells 
like ammonia), MEA can 
undergo reactions com¬ 
mon to either group of 
compounds. It breaks 
down the gunk on oven 
surfaces, neutralizing 
some fatty acids and 
turning others into 
grease-cutting solvents. 
Another reason to not 
inhale this cleaner: MEA 
is a volatile organic com¬ 
pound, which can cause 
confusion, nosebleeds, 
and cancer in humans 
and animals alike. 


DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
MONOBUTYL ETHER 

A major component 
of brake fluid, hair color¬ 
ing, and floor sealer, 
DEGBE's job here is to 
delay evaporation of 
monoethanolamine, 
letting it work longer 
to vanquish baked-on 
mess. But like any good 
wingman, DEGBE has 
skills of its own: It helps 
dissolve some of the 
fats and grease loos¬ 
ened by MEA. Breathing 
DEGBE vapors while 
consuming excessive 
alcohol can lead to kid¬ 
ney and liver problems. 
So remember, friends 
don't let friends drink 
and clean. 

SODIUM HYDROXIDE 

You know that scene in 
Fight Club where Brad 
Pitt explains what hap¬ 
pens when you mix lye 
with melted animal 
grease? That's exactly 
what happens when 
you spray this stuff into 
your oven. Butane and 
MEA soften the hard 
organic coating, allowing 
the sodium hydroxide 
to attack the underly¬ 
ing fatty triglyceride 
molecules. That reac¬ 
tion gives off heat 
and results in a simple 
form of soap. Inciden¬ 
tally, don't use Easy- 
Off on aluminum—the 
metal serves as a room- 
temperature catalyst, 
breaking down the NaOH 
and releasing flammable 
hydrogen gas. 


DIETHANOLAMINE 

Manufacturer Reckitt 
Benckiser will neither 
confirm nor deny this, 
but the patent infor¬ 
mation for at least one 
version of Easy-Off 
indicates that dietha¬ 
nolamine can be used 
in place of up to 60 per¬ 
cent of the monoetha¬ 
nolamine. This makes 
sense because Easy- 
Off is foamy when it 
comes out of the can, 
and DEA is much more 
foamaliciousthan 
MEA. And this isn't just 
to create the impres¬ 
sion of a sudsy, effec¬ 
tive cleaner; the foam 
smothers the other 
ingredients and pre¬ 
vents them from evap¬ 
orating, forcing them 
to slave away at mak¬ 
ing soap and dissolv¬ 
ing grease. The problem 
is that while DEA is 
technically not a vola¬ 
tile organic compound, 
it has been shown to 
limit brain development 
in the fetuses of preg¬ 
nant laboratory mice. 
Just don't use Easy-Off 
to clean your kid's Habi- 

trail. -PATRICK DIJUSTO 
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Escape from VO ti^On wire less 

Wi-Fi hotspots. 


Let the Network set you free from Wi-Fi with 
BroadbandAccess service, now built into select notebooks. 



With BroadbandAccess Built-In, you can browse the Internet, check email, and access 
company intranets when and where you need to on America's most reliable wireless 
broadband network. Simply click to connect. No PC Cards or hotspots required. 


FREE 7-DAY TRIAL 

of BroadbandAccess service 



Clickverizonwireless.com/builtin 



Now available from these leading notebook manufacturers: 


D^LL 


m 


l&raoiro 


Panasonic 

Itoughbook | 


TOSHIBA 


BroadbandAccess is available to more than 240 million people in 248 major metropolitan areas. Offers and coverage, varying by service, not available everywhere. Network details & coverage 
maps at vzw.com. America's most reliable wireless broadband network claim based on fewest aggregate blocked and dropped connections. See venzonwireless.com/bestnetwork for details. 
© 2008 Verizon Wireless. All company names, trademarks, logos, and copyrights not property of Verizon Wireless are property of their respective owners. All rights reserved. 
















Greenwash Thy 
Avatar, Warcrafter 

I spend roughly six hours a day playing World of Warcraft. I've read that my 
avatar consumes as much electricity as the average Brazilian. How can I green 
up my habit? And don't say, "Play less"—I'd rather poke out my eyes. 

Mr. Know-It-All doesn't want you going all Oedipus on him, so he'll refrain from 
suggesting that (heaven forbid!) you curtail your Wo Inhabit. But assuaging 
your enviro-guilt will inevitably require some sacrifices: If you aren't prepared 
to cut back, get ready to part with some cash. *i According to Julian Bleecker, 
cofounder of design think tank the Near Future Laboratory, the average 
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Second Life avatar requires 1,248 
kilowatt hours of electricity to 
“exist” for a year—153 kWh for the 
servers and 1,095 kWh for your 
PC. In terms of carbon emissions, 
that's roughly the equivalent of 
driving 1,800 miles in a BMW 
750Li. No one's made similar envi¬ 
ronmental calculations for WoW, 
but Mr. Know-It-All can't imag¬ 
ine the game being appreciably 
cleaner than its competitors. 

Until PC and server makers 
become convinced that consumers 
care as much about power savings 
as, well, power, there's not much 
you can do to get this number 
down. But you can compensate for 
your emissions by purchasing car¬ 
bon offsets from the likes of Terra- 
Pass; the cheapest home-energy 
offset package runs $29.70 a year. 
That money goes toward funding 
wind farms and manure-fueled 
electricity, which ostensibly make 
up for emissions generated by the 
juice that powers your appliances. 
Of course, when it comes to doing 
the right thing, nothing is ever as 
simple as it seems: Lots of learned 
folks say offsets simply encourage 
energy profligacy. 

My husband wants to do some bed¬ 
room role play with a sci-fi twist— 
he'd like me to pretend I'm Starbuck 
from Battlestar Galactica (no, not 
the Dirk Benedict version). Bad idea? 
Not as long as you two talk things 
over before donning flight suits. 
“Does he want to be sexually 
overpowered by a hard-drink¬ 
ing fighter pilot?” asks Rita Sea- 
grave, a sexpert and dominatrix 
who runs KinkMogul.com. “Does 
he want to be shoved around the 
Pyramid court, or interrogated 
and dunked underwater by a sexy, 
rebellious blonde?” If any of those 
setups make you feel uncomfort¬ 
able, let him know. 

Once you've established the 
parameters of your scene, be sure 
to follow standard etiquette: Agree 


illustration by Christoph Niemann 
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imagine a television inspired by art 

Introducing the beautifully-sculpted Samsung LCD HDTV Series 6 with 
Touch of Color™ design. The world’s first television that perfectly blends 
performance and beauty. Is it art or television? 

Samsung LCD TV. Design that performs. 




















not to robo-call people on the registry; 
as of this writing, just two members of 
Congress—Nancy Boyda, a Kansas Demo¬ 
crat, and Virginia Foxx, a North Carolina 
Republican—have made that pledge. 

The bottom line is that between now and 
Election Day, you're certain to get many 
more calls. Do your best to remain philo¬ 
sophical about the nuisance: There are 
people in North Korea and Myanmar who'd 
give anything to be polled just once. DS 
////////////////^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wiredmag.com. 


on a safe word and be gentle with each 
other's spines and tailbones. And don't get 
too carried away in the role—unlike Leo- 
ben Conoy, Starbuck's Cylon admirer, your 
husband won't regenerate if he's stabbed. 


I've been getting lots of calls from political 
pollsters, both human and robotic. I'm on 
the National Do Not Call Registry and resent 
the intrusions. How can I get them to stop? 

Sorry to be the bearer of bad news, but 
political pollsters are exempt from Do Not 
Call restrictions—something that fewer 
than a quarter of registrants realize. The 
exemption includes those weaselly push 
pollsters who ask questions along the 
lines of "Would you vote for Candidate X if 
we told you he hunted orphans for sport?" 
No matter how odious, such calls are con¬ 
sidered political speech and protected 
under the First Amendment. 

As a result, there's not much you can 
do to frustrate the pollsters except hang 
up. However, you should sign up for the 
National Political Do Not Contact Regis¬ 
try, operated by a Washington-based non¬ 
profit called Citizens for Civil Discourse. 
The organization is asking politicians 



Mystery Solved! 


Sci-fi doesn’t know 
what happened. It just 
makes stuff up. 


Tunguska Basin, Siberia —Around 
7 am on June 30,1908, something 
fell out of the sky and exploded, 
flattening at least 60 million trees. 
By some estimates, the blast was 
a thousand times more powerful than the Hiroshima A-bomb. 
Leading scientific hypotheses attribute the damage to a rela¬ 
tively small asteroid or comet. Boooooring. Luckily, writers, comic 
book artists, and gamemakers have come up with more satisfy¬ 
ing explanations. Over the past century dozens of apocalyptic 
plotlines have risen from the enigmatic ashes of the charred Tun¬ 
guska pines. These four win for creativity, —david s. hirschman 


X-Files 

Fox Mulder traces the contents of a mysterious 
diplomatic pouch from Russia (containing an 
ancient rock) and finds the truth is (way) out there¬ 
in Siberia. Gulag prisoners are mining an alien 
asteroid for a substance it contains, an oil that 
naturally coagulates into infectious parasites. 

Callahan’s Key 

Spider Robinson’s novel adopts the theory that 
Nikola Tesla accidentally blew up Tunguska while 
experimenting with a “Death Ray.” Eighty-one years 
later, his research notes have fallen into government 
hands, and an (immortal) Tesla is attempting to res¬ 
cue the universe from obliteration. 

Ultimate Galactus Trilogy 

In Marvel Comics’ telling, a benevolent alien android 
named The Vision is coming to warn earthlings of 
the dreaded Eater of Worlds when his ship plummets 
into Siberia. The Soviets amputate The Vision’s body 
parts, using them to create a race of super-soldiers 
kept hidden for years in a bunker near Tunguska. 

Destroy All Humans! 2 

After crash-landing in Siberia, Blisk aliens possessed 
human bodies and headed west. By the 1960s, 
they’ve infiltrated society and are secretly toiling to 
turn Earth into a radioactive wasteland. Xbox and 
PlayStation 2 gamers must travel to Tunguska and 
the moon to defeat Blisk leaders and save the day! 
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■Dell recommends 
Windows Vista® 
(Business. 






inside 


Do More 




rMOST RELIABLE 
NOTEBOOK 

2007 , 2006 ” 




- FROST & SULLIVAN CXO CHOICE AWARDS, 2007 & 2006 


Technology you can trust on the road. That’s what you get when it comes to the Dell Latitude" 
D630 notebook. There’s personal data protection thanks to its Smart Security options like the 
smart card reader and preinstalled data encryption software. And just in case you need help, 



To talk to a small business expert, call 

800.847.4029 or visit DELL.COM/5implifyBusiness 


Call: M-F 7a-8p, Sat 8a-5p CT Offers subject to change, may not be combinable with all other offers. Taxes, shipping, handling and other fees apply. U.S. Dell Small Business new purchases on y. LIMIT 5 DISCOUNTED 
OR PROMOTIONAL ITEMS PER CUSTOMER. Dell reserves the right to cancel orders arising from pricing or other errors. Notebook Weight: Varies based on configurations and manufacturing variability. Core Inside, Intel, 
Intel logo, Intel Core, Intel Inside and Intel Inside logo are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. Microsoft and Windows are trademarks or registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in 
the United States and/or other countries. 


D9L 


you get access to dedicated North American-based business technology technicians who are 
available 24x7x365. It’s that kind of reliability that makes all your business trips a breeze. 


Latitude" D630 Notebook 


Features Intel Core "2 Duo 
Processor, allowing you to work 
with noticeably quick results. 


The Ultimate Business Notebook - 
the perfect balance of performance 
and mobility, starting at 5.1 lbs.* 


Starting at: 

*829 





We Hate Long Good-Byes, But... 


Bill Gates, we'll miss you. Not just because you're the ultimate geek-villain-pioneer-eijtrepreneur-monopolist. But because you've always 
been there for us. To love. To hate. To envy. To pick on. So this month, your last as a fun-time Microsoft employee, we realized it was only 
right and proper to look back on your storied career. (Or we just love your mug shot from the Albuquerque arrest.) —Katharine gammon 



OCTOBER 28, 1955 William Henry Gates III is born in Seattle. 


His grandmother Adelle nicknames him “Trey,” the cardplayer's term for a three. 


1967 Gates, a difficult sixth grader, asks his mother, 


He later becomes an avid poker player. 


‘Have you ever tried thinking?’ 


FALL 1967 Gates’ parents enroll him in Lakeside School, an exclusive boys school in Seattle. He is the smallest kid in the class, yet has size 13 feet. 


1968 Gates and Lakeside classmate Paul Allen learn Basic from a manual. Within a few weeks, the pair exhaust the school’s 


$3,000 annual budget for time on a PDP-10 computer. The boys soon land a contract with the Computer Center Corporation 


to report PDP-10 software bugs in exchange for computer time. 


Po pular Elect ron jcs 


Witfkls Flrxl MlnkoraiHilcr kll 
lo Rival Commercial Models... 
"ALTAIRHHOO* tAvioviMM* 


improves it, renames it DOS, and licenses it to IBM. | 

the Personal computer with MS-DOS 1.0. | %%Hln its first year on the market, MS-DOS is licensed 


IBM starts shipping 


to 50 hardware manufacturers. 


££|Paul Allen resigns as Microsoft’s 


executive vice president during a bout with Hodgkin’s disease. He goes on to buy a basketball team, 


found a music museum, and own the third-largest yacht in the world. 


Windows debuts. 


The product is an extension of MS-DOS that provides a graphical user interface. 


Gates attends an event to introduce the Macintosh—MS is one of the first 


software developers for Apple’s machine. 


The first two female executives 


are hired at Microsoft—recruited to meet federal affirmative action 


guidelines so that the company can qualify for a lucrative Air Force contract. 


Gates reportedly verbally abuses one of the women so badly that she asks to be transferred. 


After 10 years, Microsoft sales reach $140 m Ilian. 


Microsoft goes public 


at $21 per share. MSFT ends the day at $28, raising $61 million for the company. 


Gates meets Melinda French 


at a Microsoft press event in Manhattan. 


Microsoft Office debuts. 
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Gates signs a | 

|L_j ' 

contract with IBM, agreeing | 


















































overturns Jackson’s decision. 1 2002 According to a poll of teenagers in Hong Kong and China, 


Gates is more idolized than Chinese \f - y ' 


Mao Tse-tung. | MARCH 2, 2005 Gates receives 


Communist icon 


1995 


on Mother’s Day. 


AMO H .’ ,G BUT 

Gates schedules a retreat for Microsoft company executives— M(J|H 


The Federal Trade Commission 


launches a probe into possible collusion between Microsoft and IBM in the PC software market. | _ On a chart ered flight | 

n™n^HoridatcTseattteJ3atespra 


AUGUST 20,1993 
JANUARY 1,1994 


The Justice Department takes over the Microsoft investigation from the FTC. 


Bill and Melinda are married in a small ceremony on the Hawaiian island of Lanai. As a surprise, Gates hire s WHIie Nels on— 
one of Melinda’s favor!t^!ngers^^erfomiT^ 


The good news? Gates scores his first wired cover story. The bad? 


APRIL 1994 


I It’s about the government’s antitrust case against Microsoft. I 


Microsoft 


I WindOWS I in the world at 39, with a fortune of $12.9 billion. Microsoft’s revenue for 1995 is $5.9 billion; the company has 17,801 employees. | 


Ba i BEE 
THE T3UTH 

m mu 

TRUTH 


Microsoft agrees to a federal consent decree, 


pledging to abandon particularly egregious anticompetitive business practices 




k 


NOVEMBER 11, 1994 


Gates becomes the richest man 


wired puts Gates on its cover for the second time, 


Microsoft stock hits a high— 


(such as requiring hardware manufacturers to pay for MS-DOS for every machine they produce 
| with a particular microprocessor, even if the operating system isn’t on it). 
da Vinci’s Codex Hammer—a 72-page collection of scientific writings—for $30.8 million. He agrees to put the Codex 


Gates appears in a commercial for Coke (he’s reportedly a Diet Coke fan): 


internet ExplOf ©f* 


on public display. 


mss 


The billionaire searches his pockets for change to buy a drin 




this time with a Photoshopped picture of the geek-mogul in a bathing suit. How else do you depict Microsoft’s entry 


into the media business? 


DECEMBER 199 


up 88 percent from the previous December. 


,,i ||^^i^Daper^Gate^TTadej$3^rnillm^ej^lav^tha^ 

sla pped with a $1 million-a-day fine for allegedly violating the 1994 consent decree. The Justice Department accuses the company 
■9 of breaking the agreement by requiring manufacturers to add Internet Explorer to their hardware products if they want 


Gates is hit in the face with a cream pie while walking to meet 


a Windows 95 license 


FEBRUARY 4, 199 


with Belgian government officials and businessmen. He responds by saying the pie just wasn’t that tasty. 

SIC— 

„ ^Jforviolating the consent decree by bundling a Web browser into its OS. 

In a videotaped deposition, Gates gently rocks as he testifies / ■ - 


that he never intended to keep other companies out of the software business. 

Armchair doctors speculate that he has Asperger’s syndrome. I Gates and his wife 


rename the William H. Gates foundation the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation and set out to reduce inequities 


around the world. 


JANUARY 13, 2000 Gates steps down 


as Microsoft’s CEO to become chief software architect, handing over the reins to Steve Ballmer. 


| JUNE 7, 2000 US federal district judge Thomas Penfield Jackson orders that 

Micr ^sof^^plinrUwo^^OViEMBE^OO^Gate^coi^^nothe^iRE^over^hi^n^o^h^ jntold story 
□ftheMicrosoftantitrusI^^ 


an honorary knighthood at Buckingham Palace, joining the ranks of j 

Rudy Giuliani and Steven Spielberg and entitling him to put the letters “KBE” after his name 
fi j SEPTEMBER 14, 2005 Gates makes a Napoleon Dynamite spoof video J ^ • * '■ 

9 for a software de velopers conference. In it, he goes back to college and wears a shirt [ ■ 

caSaf reads vote for steveo. 

■ dECEMBER 2005 Bill and Melinda Gates Bf' 5 ’M join Bono as Time’s Persons of the N 


JUNE 15, 2006 Gates announces his retirement from day-to-day activities 
^ ry' J at Microsoft, his role to be phased out over the course of two years. 
B^^JUNE 26, 2006 With the addition of over $30 billion from Buffett, 

; 1 the Gates Foundation doubles in size to become the largest transparently I 


B| operated charitable organization in the world. 

MARCH 2008 After 13 years atop Forbes’ list of the world’ s richest, 
Li^HGates slips to the third position with a mere 


$58 billion. His old card-playing buddy Buffett 


replaces him at number one. Poor, poor Bill. 
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A camel can go 
for 30 days without 
water. Agrowing 
economy can't. 


Sand Composition 
Silicates 80-9013 


As the global economy expands, so does its 
thirst for water. By reusing water for irrigation, 
drinking and industry, GE is ensuring that 
people in the Middle East, India and Africa 
have enough water to help them prosper. It's 
all part of our blueprint for a better world. 


Water 

Purification 

Technology 


ecomagination.com 






How To... Cure Brain Freeze 


Slurpees, margaritas, ice cream—they can hurt so 
good. No one really knows why, but scientists think 
that stabbed-in-the-forehead feeling (sphenopalatine ganglioneuralgia) occurs when the temperature of your palate 
doesn't have time to normalize between spoonfuls of flavored ice. The capillaries in the roof of your mouth dilate rap¬ 
idly, filling with warmth-inducing blood, and that sudden expansion could trigger nerves at the back of your palate (the 
sphenopalantine ganglion) to fire off urgent messages to your brain: "OMG, the head is freezing!" In response, blood 
vessels in your forehead swell in a pattern that resembles a migraine—although brain freeze lasts 
less than a minute. To cure a cranium chill, says Mark W. Green, director of headache medicine at 
Columbia University, press your tongue hard against the palate to thaw it quickly, or breathe into your 
hands to heat your mouth. You might also want to go a bit easier on that daiquiri, -ada brunstein 



...Land a Plane 

there you are, immersed in a fascinating article about cutting greenhouse 
gases, when the flight attendant comes running down the aisle in a panic: “Both pilots 
have food poisoning! Does anyone here know how to land an airplane?!” Hey, it could 
happen. You may not be an ex-fighter pilot. But you have played Microsoft Flight Simu¬ 
lator X—and all that imaginary jet-jockeying is about to pay off. —Erica Westly 



1 Call for help. 

Take the chair on the left (you're 
captain now!). Put on your headset 
and switch on the radio. Tune it to 
121.5 (the emergency channel) and 
push the talk button on the yoke to 
contact air traffic control. They'll 
call an instructor to guide you down. 

2 Set the autopilot. 

Get navigational aids (like radio 
ranges) from air traffic control and 
input the figures on the keyboard. 


3 Program your approach. 

The instructor will give you a fre¬ 
quency, which you enter into the 
Instrument Landing System. The 
device will then pick up radio sig¬ 
nals from the assigned runway and 
provide both lateral and vertical 
guidance (i.e., calculate the precise 
speed and angle of descent, usually 
3 degrees). The autopilot will begin 
to slow down the plane—which is 
handy, considering if you tried and 
stalled you'd drop like a safe. 


4. Prepare for landing. 

Keep an eye on your speed (the 
gauge is on the left monitor). When 
it falls to 130 knots, flip the switch 
to lower the flaps, then pull the 
lever to release the landing gear. 

5 Brake carefully. 

If the brakes are engaged when you 
land, you'll blow out the tires. Once 
you touch down, push the tops of 
the pedals. (The bottoms are for 
steering in the air.) Exhale. 



...Get on 
Reality TV 

You’re a survivor, 
an amazing racer 
(potentially), 
surely a geek— 
and you’d do (or 
eat) pretty much 
anything for a 
wad of cash. But 
first you have to 
make it past the 
casting agents. 
Here are a few 
tips from them. 

—ALLISON ROESER 

Tailor your pro¬ 
file. Beauty and 
the Geek recruit¬ 
ers do a hefty 
amount of scout¬ 
ing online. Season 
, four’s Nicole (the 
first geekette) 
was discovered 
thanks to her 
academic-centric 
MySpace page. 

Ditch the role. 

Don’t channel 
Puck. Or play the 
hero. ReaI World 
casting director 
Kristina McGann 
Hauser says 
MTV is not look¬ 
ing for “charac¬ 
ters.” Producers 
don’t really care 
how you answer 
their questions 
(about the war, 
abortion, one- 
night stands)— 
only that you have 
“charisma.” 

Don’t edit yourself. 

Adam Drucker 
of Survivor and 
The Amazing 
Race says forget 
about the cam¬ 
era: “We like peo¬ 
ple who, watched 
or unwatched, 
behave the same.” 
(Read: people who 
have no shame.) 


Learn how to do more at 
howto.wired.com. 
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illustrations by Jason Lee 

























































































































Meet the world’s smallest color duplex scanner designed just for the Mac. 


With a footprint that’s half the size of a sheet of paper, the Fujitsu ScanSnap S300M will cut your workload—and your desktop clutter—down to size. 
The ScanSnap S300M has an automatic document feeder that holds up to 10 pages and scans both sides of everything from business cards to legal-size 
documents at a rate of up to 8 pages per minute. Now you can convert stacks of paperwork from receipts, recipes, even a budding artist’s masterpiece, 
into PDFs with the touch of a button. And the ScanSnap S300M is Leopard compatible, with a choice of AC adapter or portable USB power so you can stay 
organized no matter where life takes you. Learn more about our Mac-compatible scanners at http://us.fujitsu.com/scanners/403M or call 1-888-425-8228. 



ScanSnap S300M • AC adapter and USB power settings • Scans paper sizes from 2x2 inches up to Legal length 
• Automatic document feeder holds up to 10 pages • One button scanning to PDF or JPEG • Scans at speeds up to 8 
pages per minute • Automatic color, crop and de-skew, orientation and blank page removal • Bundled with Cardiris™ 
business card software • Includes Leopard compatibility • Duplex color up to 600dpi • Less than 3.1 lbs. • Only $295 
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Mac 


Universal 




Advance 

EXCHANGE 


FUJITSU 

THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 


cow) MacConnectiorv A lacMaU Insight 


© 2008 Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. All rights reserved. Fujitsu and the Fujitsu logo are registered trademarks of 
Fujitsu Ltd. Advance Exchange is a trademark of Fujitsu Computer Products of America, Inc. All other trademarks are the property 
of their respective owners. 



















FLASH F CUS 


My Word 
Coach 


Developed in co 
laboration with a 
fitness trainer and 
a nutritionist, My 
Weight Loss Coach 
tracks personal 
habits like what 
you eat and how 
much you exercise. 
It then sets up 
attainable goals 
and offers fitness- 
themed minigames 
and trivia chal¬ 
lenges to reward 
your progress. 
The software even 
includes a pedo¬ 
meter so you get 
full credit for that 
leisurely stroll. 


For most kids with 
diabetes, blood 
glucose monitor¬ 
ing is an unpleas¬ 
ant timesuck. Fail¬ 
ing to keep up, 
though, leads to 
complications 
ranging from foot 
ulcers to renal fail¬ 
ure. Glucoboyior 
DS or Game Boy 
Advance incorpo-*-- 
rates test results 
into games that 
reward players 
for maintaining 
their levels. Prick, * 
bleed, play. 


Better, 

Stronger, 

Dorkier 


Forget crosswords, 

vitamin A, and working 
out. The new tools for self- 
improvement are hand¬ 
held videogames. At least, 
that's the claim of an 
array of new titles for 
the Nintendo DS. There 
are games to make you 
smarter, fitter, and more 
eloquent. Oh, and keep 
your insulin levels steady. 
You're just a stylus-tap 
away from a better you. 




Brain Age 2 


i ne insanely 
popular Brain Age 
franchise claims 
to sharpen your 
wits with cheeky 
miriigames, 
minutes-a-day 
word puzzles, 
and other light 
calisthenics. 
Think of it as a 
cheap, portable 
alternative 
to grad school. 


TIMOTHY SPRINKLE 


Being smari is 
one thing, but to 
sell th3t savvy 
you neeid an Ivy 
League vocabulary 
to match. My Word 
Coach bundles 
spelling and 
vocabuiar/ games 
straight out of an 
English textbook 
into a surprisingly 
enjoyable package. 


The carrot juice 
thing is a myth, so 
why not try Flash 
Focus from Namco 
Bandai. It claims to 
improve eyesight 
through a series 
of minigames that 
blend visual exer¬ 
cises with sports 
like baseball and 
boxing. Playable? 
Yes. Serious visual 
improvement? 
Haven't seen it yet. 
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8 Best 

Non-Wikipedia 

Pedias 

Lostpedia 

"The Lost encyclopedia" 

Episode synopses, island 
maps, fan theories, and 
flash-forward recaps. Noth¬ 
ing on Sleestaks, though 
—and they were, like, 
featured creatures, right? 

Uncyclopedia 

"The content-free 
encyclopedia" 

A parody site inspired by 
inaccurate but hilarious 
Wikipedia entries. Jimbo's 
creation is defined here as 
a massively multiplayer 
online editing game played 
by redundancy experts. 

Chickipedia 

"The wiki of hot women" 

Learn that Scarlett Johans¬ 
son is known for "her popu¬ 
larity with up-and-coming 
celebrity men"... and going- 
nowhere Web surfers. 

Wookieepedia 

"The Star Wars wiki" 

Did you know that "snot 
vampire" is slang terminol¬ 
ogy for the Anzati species? 
Of course not. No one did. 

Dickipedia 

"A wiki of dicks" 

Sample entry: Gerald "Ger- 
aldo" Rivera is a TV journal¬ 
ist, noted egotist, former 
talk-show host, and a dick. 

Dealipedia 

"The business deal wiki" 
Michael Robertson, founder 
of MP3.com, started this 
archive of M&A activities, 
IPOs, bankruptcies, and 
scoops on who made money 
(including him) on the deals. 

Congresspedia 

"The citizen's encyclo¬ 
pedia on Congress" 
Fourteen members of the 
US House and Senate are 
currently under investiga¬ 
tion. Know of others who 
should be? Add 'em! 

Pedialyte 

"Helps kids feel 
better fast!" 

Flavors include grape, cherry, 
apple,and bubblegum! 
—Brian Dustrud 
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My other car 
is a pair of boots. 
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It loves the outdoors as much as you do. The Outback is built at our environmentally 
friendly, zero landfill plant where 100% of waste is either recycled or turned into electricity. 
With Symmetrical All-Wheel Drive, the Outback not only takes you to nature, but also 
helps protect it. Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 
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VODKA 


Handcrafted in small 
batches, using 
traditional recipes at 
the Nolet Distillery 
in Holland 
Founded 1691. 
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Powered Naps 

Thomas Edison was a prolific inventor, shameless self-promoter, and masterful catnapper. Legend 
has it that he would sleep in his chair, holding ball bearings in the palms of his hands. After an appropri¬ 
ate number of z's, he'd relax enough to drop the balls, waking himself up. Then he'd go back to inventing 
lightbulbs and other bric-a-brac. In celebration of Edison's commitment to innovation and snooz¬ 


ing, we've compiled the most impressive-sounding nap-tech of the 21st century. —Chris Hardwick 


Sleeptracker Pro 

Bully: "Hey, nerd, nice 
giant watch." Geek: 
"You are mistaken. 
This is a sensor that 
wakes me at the opti¬ 
mal point in my sleep 
cycle." Bully: "Huh?" 
Geek: "It tracks move¬ 
ments to determine 
sleep stage." Bully: 
"You have bested me!" 
WHAT WOULD 
EDISON THINK? 
"Even at $179, it beats 
my ball bearings." 


Transcranial 

Magnetic 

Stimulation 

Neuroscientist Giulio 
Tononi discovered 
that a magnetic pulse 
can trigger the same 
brain-wave activity 
that occurs during 
deep slumber. Can an 
electromagnetic nap- 
cap be far behind? 
WHAT WOULD 
EDISON THINK? 
"Does this Tononi 
have a patent?" 


3 Pzizz Energizer 

By randomly playing 
music, nature sounds, 
Neuro Linguistic Pro¬ 
gramming (aka talk¬ 
ing), and binaural 
audio tones (don't 
ask), this $30app can 
create a near-limitless 
number of lullabies. 
WHAT WOULD 
EDISON THINK? 

"I particularly like 
the fact that you can 
export tracks to your 
iTunes player." 


4 MindSpa 

This "personal 
development system" 
combines white light 
and pulsating sounds 
to shift your brain 
waves into the alpha 
and theta—or la-la— 
frequencies. 

WHAT WOULD 
EDISON THINK? 
"Intriguing, but $280 
seems a bit steep for 
a rudimentary drum 
machine and blinking 
sunglasses." 


MetroNaps 

EnergyPods 

Bosses, it's fatigue 
risk management. 
Recharge your drones 
in this $12,500 bed 
—knees level with 
heart to reduce back 
strain—until lights 
and vibrations nudge 
them back to the hive. 
WHAT WOULD 
EDISON THINK? 
"Only for those not 
ashamed to say, 'Me 
likey nap time.'" 



UllFFBd 

Leaving Google for Facebook 


Tapeheads 
Bill Bixby 




Greenscreen 


Tapes ’n Tapes 


Eric Bana 



Red camera 

Muxtape 

Edward Norton 




3 Smart 

Things 

About 

Music 

I The pitches 
in musical 
scales are likely 
derived from lan¬ 
guage. Turns out, 
aspects of spoken 
English and Man¬ 
darin correlate 
to the intervals 
between notes in 
a chromatic scale 
(the black and 
white piano keys 
in an octave). Is it 
music we love or 
the sound of our 
own voices? 


2 When musi¬ 
cians impro¬ 
vise, the lateral 
prefrontal areas 
of their brains— 
responsible for 
planning and 
self-censorship— 
basically turnoff. 
Meanwhile, the 
medial prefrontal 
cortex—linked to 
self-expression 
and activities 
like telling a story 
about yourself— 
lights up. 

3 Getting “Eye 
of the Tiger” 
stuck in your 
head is the result 
of a glitch in your 
auditory cortex. 
This part of your 
brain processes 
sounds and 
stores them for 
later recall. It 
powers up and 
can start croon¬ 
ing uncontrolla¬ 
bly after hearing 
just a few notes 
of a familiar tune. 
Want it to stop? 
Listen to the 
whole song or 
do some math. 
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TISSOT 


SWISS WATCHES SINCE 1853 



TOUCH SCREEN FUNCTIONS 


Barometer - Relative and absolute pressure 
Altimeter - Altitude Difference Meter 
Chrono - Timer 
Compass - Azimuth (Heading) 

2 Alarms 
Thermometer 
Perpetual calendar 
2 Time zones 
Red backlight 


More than a watch 


Tissot, Innovators by Tradition. 

(888) 293-9498 www.tissot.ch 




Tounnenu 


your personal jeweler since 1912 


SINCE 
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they’re still going to lose your luggage. 
You’ll still be wedged into the middle seat. But 
at least your hours of preboarding delay carry 
the promise of wonder and luxury: In the next 


Enjoy Your Wait 


Flight delayed? two years, a dozen international airports will open gigantic new terminals. 
Cool your jets in a giant most ofthem big enough to accommodate the superjumbo Airbus A 380 and 
new air terminal, tens of thousands of passengers a day. None of which will actually improve 
your flight—only a superjumbo cocktail can do that. —Katharine Gammon 


1) Pudong, Shanghai 

COST $1.2 billion (est.) 
SIZE 5.2 million sq.ft. 
The elegant design of 
Terminal 2, evoking 
a soaring gull (flight 
motifs are big in airport 
architecture), offers 
many improvements on 
the old terminal, built 
a decade ago. This one, 
for example, is rumored 
to feature both up and 
down escalators. Fancy. 


2) Capital, Beijing 

COST $3.7 billion 
SIZE 10 million sq.ft. 
Starchitect Norman 
Foster wraps his 
megasize Terminal 3 
around a $258 million, 
German-built baggage 
system that can handle 
19,000-plus pieces of 
luggage an hour. And it's 
a good thing: The facil¬ 
ity will serve 1.4 million 
passengers a week dur¬ 
ing the Olympics. 


3} Changi, 

Singapore 

COST $1.2 billion 
SIZE 693,920 sq. ft. 
The 919 skylights, 
floor-to-ceiling glass 
walls, and five-story 
vertical garden with 
waterfalls make the 
recently opened Termi¬ 
nal sound soothing. 
The granite floors sound 
like murder on your feet. 


4] Heathrow, 
London 

COST $8.5 billion 
SIZE 3.8 million sq. ft. 
How to rule Britannia: 
120-foot ceilings and a 
view of Windsor Castle. 
Plus, groovy little elec¬ 
tric "pods" to shuttle 
passengers between 
the new Terminal 5 and 
the parking lot. And the 
baggage-handling grem¬ 
lins that delayed flights 
earlier this year? Seem 
cleared out, guv'nor. 


5) John F. Kennedy, 
New York 

COST $800 million 
SIZE 650,000sq.ft. 
Due to open this fall, 
JetBlue's new home 
in Terminal 5 incorpo¬ 
rates the classic, Eero 
Saarinen-designed TWA 
hub. The security check¬ 
point has a whopping 20 
lanes, which means the 
trip to your gate may be 
the only leg of your jour¬ 
ney that's not delayed. 


6] Indira Gandhi, 
Delhi 

COST $1.5 billion 
SIZE 2.7 million sq.ft. 
Part of a massive 
airport modernization 
project, Terminal 3 
sits adjacent to what 
promises to be one 
of Asia's longest run- 
ways-14,500 feet, or 
almost 3 miles. North¬ 
facing windows let in 
Delhi's lovely natural 
light but exclude its 
searing natural heat. 
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PUDONG: AP; CHANGI: TIM GRIFFITH; HEATHROW: BRITISH AIRWAYS; JFK: GENSLER 
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Go places. Awaken your senses at Westin as soon as 
you arrive—experience soothing playlists, seasonal 
botanicals, and our signature white tea scent. 
Begin your journey at Westin.com. 















We're glad he likes it because one real dog 
is plenty thank you very much. 



©2008 Citigroup Inc. Citi and Arc Design and Citi are registered service marks of Citigroup Inc. 




‘TOT' 





With all the howling Max was doing, my husband 
Eric and I just figured he was lonely. So we used our 
Citi card to buy a new mirror and tried putting it at 
floor level. No dice. We tried changing the dog food. 
Treats. A new dog bed. We even brought in a pet 
therapist, and still Max seemed so sad. 

Then it dawned on us - maybe he just needed a 
companion. Now everyone sleeps better at night. 
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15 Years of wired ! a look back 


B 



MAY 1995 


The Wired Interview ^ Kevin Ke „ y 

Duckman: What tha hall you rtarln' a« 

Jon Katz on Thom.. Palna. f.th.r of th. Int.rn.t 
Gateway: Beats skinning hogs 


The Eno 
Evolution 

when brian eno landed on our 
May 1995 cover, he proclaimed: 
“Gossip is philosophy.” Since 
then, his name has appeared in 
16 issues, and today the “proto¬ 
typical Renaissance 2.0 artist” is 
as busy as ever. He coproduced 
Coldplay’s album Viva la Vida (out 
in June), composed the score for 
Will Wright’s mega-game Spore 
(due in September), and is work¬ 
ing on new stuff with U2 and David 
Byrne. We pinged him for some 
fresh dirt. —Steven Leckart 


In '95 you said the musical experi¬ 
ence was morphing into a hybrid 
of music, game, and demonstra¬ 
tion. Is that transition complete? 

What's missing still is the dem¬ 
onstration part of the recipe. 
Spore gives you some sort of 


What effect has Internet tech¬ 
nology and culture had on art? 

Ideas are put out much earlier 
and less completely formed, 
so others can then finish them 
in their own ways. I think this 
makes culture a broader con- 


You and Byrne are collaborating 
from opposite sides of the 
Atlantic. How does that work? 

I send a backing track that's as 
complete as possible, with all 
or most instruments already in 
place. Then he returns a vocal, 


Proving 
the Rules 

In September 1997, with the 
headiest years of the dotcom 
craze still to come, executive editor 
Kevin Kelly distilled a dozen prin¬ 
ciples for the upside-down logic 
of the new economy. The "rules" 
quickly became conventional 
dotcom wisdom, helping make a 
case for the, uh, unorthodox busi¬ 
ness models of the time. Surprise: 
Some still hold up—with a few 
tweaks here and there. Check out 
these three. —Lucas Graves 



EMBRACE DUMB POWER 

Anticipating Web 2.0, Kelly saw 
a kind of organic intelligence 
forming in the links between "a 
trillion objects and living beings." 
But he focused more on things 
(from cars to cash registers) 
than people as the neurons in the 
emerging hive mind—a misstep 
he later corrected in "We Are the 
Web" (August 2005), an essay 
about mass collaboration. 


feel for how evolution might 
work, but I can imagine artists 
and scientists teaming up to 
create something right on the 
cusp between an art experience 
and a science experience. 

Everything 2.0 


versation, a host of untraceable 
contributions knitting together 
to produce new things. And 
it's almost impossible to know 
which grain of sand is going to 
start an avalanche. 


with all or most of the words 
in place. It's worked out pretty 
well this way. I imagine medi¬ 
eval correspondences between 
scholars on different conti¬ 
nents must have been like this. 


Nothing says reinvention like “2.0.” Or so we seem to think. Over 
the years, wired has slapped the label on just about everything in sight—from the Big 
Apple to Brian Eno (see above). Perhaps it's time we all started working on version 3.0. —s.l. 
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SUCCESS IS NONLINEAR 

"For the first time we are wit¬ 
nessing biological growth in 
technological systems," Kelly 
argued. Success had become 
exponential—a function of feed¬ 
back loops and tipping points. 
He noted that the same phe¬ 
nomenon can make for equally 
spectacular failures, unraveling 
network-driven empires "in a 
blink." Friendster much lately? 

DON'T SOLVE PROBLEMS 

Kelly's assertion that any job 
with measurable productivity 
should probably be eliminated 
seems a tad harsh today. But 
his broader point was that inno¬ 
vation would spring from the 
"inefficient tinkerings" of peo¬ 
ple with time to kill, rather than 
from industrial-age efficiency 
metrics—a principle that has 
clearly outlasted the boom. 
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For more with Brian Eno, go to 
wired.com/extras. 
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NetApp 




With NetApp at the heart of your business, you’ll 


GET EXTREME FLEXIBILITY 


without an extreme learning curve. 

Imagine having a storage architecture flexible enough to handle application data at every stage, from 
creation to archiving. So your team can do more, without having to learn more. You’ll experience our commitment 
to creating storage and data management solutions to help you be more nimble in the face of stiff competition. 
Discover how we can help your business go further, faster. Visit netapp.com/flexible. 

FI NetApp- 

Go further, faster 

© 2008 NetApp. All rights reserved. Specifications are subject to change without notice. NetApp, the NetApp logo, and Go further, faster are trademarks or registered trademarks of NetApp, Inc. 
in the United States and/or other countries. All other brands or products are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective holders and should be treated as such. 















We Are Not Alone 


as technology makes the world smaller, it’s also helping more countries 
escape to the heavens. (Ground control to Major Olawale!) But don’t start day¬ 
dreaming of UN meetings on Mars and space walks for peace: These space pro¬ 
grams are all about blasting surveillance tech, comet chasers, super telescopes, 
and celestial probes into the (increasingly crowded) cosmos. —Ben Perreau 


Nigeria 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1998 
budget $93 million (initial funding) 
Yes, Nigeria actually has its own 
space agency. The organization 
sent up its first satellite, a weather 
unit, back in 2003. In May 2Q07, 
China assisted in the launch of 
NigComSat-1, which helps provide 
Internet access to rural areas of 
the country. 


Algeria 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 2002 
budget Unknown 
France helped establish a constel¬ 
lation of desert launch sites more 
than GO years ago. In 2002, the 
newly formed Agence Spatiale 
Algerienne blasted up Alsat-1, a 
200-pound cube that has beamed 
back more than 1,000 photos as 
well as intel for disaster relief. 


Israel 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1983 
budget $50 million (est.) 

Israel’s Shavit launch vehicle is 
used primarily for communica¬ 
tions, imaging, and research 
satellites—always over the Medi¬ 
terranean to avoid flying above 
hostile neighbors. The first Israeli 
astronaut, Man Ramon, died aboard 
the NASA shuttle Columbia. 


India 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1972 
budget $1 billion 

India’s space agency is racing to be 
the sixth program to reach the moon 
(after Russia, the US, Europe, Japan, 
and China) with Chandrayaan-1— 
an $83 million lunar orbiter carrying 
NASA and ESA instruments. India 
aims to send up its own manned 
lunar mission by 2020. 


Japan 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 2003 
budget $2.5 billion 
Japan has yet to build a spacecraft 
fit for humans. But it did send the 
first journalist into space: 18 years 
ago, Toyohiro Akiyama spent a week 
on the Russian space station Mir. 
The Japanese are eyeing a lunar 
landing in 2020 and hoping to build 
a base on the moon by 2030. 


China 

program founded 1993 
budget $2 billion (est.) 

From the Gobi Desert, China sent 
its first human into orbit in 2003 
—becoming the fourth agency 
to do so. Today, manned missions 
are taking off on a regular basis. 
Officials are planning China’s first 
space walk this fall and expect to 
launch a moon rover by 2012. 


European 
Space Agency 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1975 
budget $5 billion 
On the ESA’s plate: launching the 
James Webb Space Telescope 
(with NASA and Canada) in 2013. 
The following year, its Rosetta 
spacecraft will meet up with 67P/ 
Churyumov-Gerasimenko for the 
first long-term analysis of a comet. 


Russia 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1920s 
budget $1.5 billion (est.) 

Russia helps fund its space pro¬ 
gram by licensing its rocket tech 
and assisting other countries’ ini¬ 
tiatives. (South Korea paid $25 mil¬ 
lion to send up its first citizen.) 

A joint effort with China aims to 
launch a soil-collecting satellite to 
the Martian moon Phobos in 2009. 


Benchmarks" 




LANDED ON A 

CELESTIAL BODY 



Iran 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 2003 
budget $100 million 
In October 2005, Iran launched 
its first satellite, Sina-1, aboard 
a Russian rocket. Earlier this 
year, the country fired its own 
rocket, Kavoshgar-1, designed 
to scout future orbital paths. By 
2010, Tehran expects to deploy 
four additional satellites. 



SENT UNMANNED 


Brazil 

PROGRAM FOUNDED 1994 
budget $125 million 
In 2003, an explosion on the 
launch pad took 21 lives. But Brazil 
rebounded the next year, when a 
VSB-30 rocket reached an altitude 
of 160 miles. In 2006, Marcos 
Pontes became the first Brazilian in 
space, floating aboard the Interna¬ 
tional Space Station for eight days. 



wired apologizes to those countries funding space exploration that we did not mention, such as Argentina, Australia, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, the Czech Republic, Denmark, Egypt, Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, 
Kazakhstan, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Portugal, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, the UAE, the UK, and, likely. North Korea and Iraq. 
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More choices for you means fewer limits for your business. 

So match your workforce to a wide selection of HP business 
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among the leading built-in broadband wireless 2 providers. 

And with AMD PowerNow!™ Technology to optimize battery 
life, your people stay productive on the move. With more to 
choose from, it's easier to know who to choose from. 


HP Compaq 6715b 
Business Notebook 

AMD Turion™ 64 X2 Dual-Core 
Mobile Technology TL-58 3 ' 4 
Genuine Windows Vista® Business; 
downgrade to Genuine Windows® 
XP Professional installed* 1 


$749 


Was $1,041. Price reflects 
$292 instant savings. 



HP Total Care is service 
redefined to help you 
choose, use, protect, and 
recycle your technology. 


SmartBuy PN: RM350UT#ABA 


Learn more about HP mobility at hp.com/go/choices7 
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Clive Thompson 


Quiet Please! 

Man-made noises may be altering Earth’s ecology. 


B ernie Krause listens to nature for a living. 

The 69-year-old is a field recording scientist: 
He heads into the wilderness to document 
the noises made by native fauna—crickets 
chirping in the Amazon rain forest, frogs 
croaking in the Australian outback. 

But Krause has noticed something alarm¬ 
ing. The natural sound of the world is van¬ 
ishing. HeTl be deep inside the Amazon, 
recording that cricket, but when he listens 
carefully he also hears machinery: The dis¬ 
tant howl of a 747 or the dull roar of a Hum¬ 
mer miles way. 

Krause has a word for the pristine acous¬ 
tics of nature: biophony. It's what the world 
sounds like in the absence of humans. But 
in 40 percent of the locations where Krause 
has recorded over the past 40 years, human-generated noise has infiltrated the wilderness. 
“It's getting harder and harder to find places that aren't contaminated," he says. 

This isn't just a matter of aesthetics. The contamination of biophony may soon become 
a serious environmental issue—Krause says that man-made sounds are already wreaking 
havoc with animal communication. We worry about the carbon emissions from SUVs and 
airplanes; maybe we should be equally concerned about the racket they cause. 

Krause's argument is simple. In a biophony, animals divide up the acoustic spectrum so 
they don't interfere with one another's voices. He shows me a spectrogram of a wilder¬ 
ness recording, in which all the component 
noises are mapped according to pitch. It 
looks like the musical score for an orches¬ 
tra, with each instrument in its place. No 
two species are using the same frequency. 

"That's part of how they coexist so well," 

Krause says. When they issue mating calls 
or all-important warning cries, they aren't 
masked by the noises of other animals. 

But what happens when man-made 
noise— anthrophony, as Krause dubs it— 
intrudes on the natural symphony? Maybe 
it's the low rumble of nearby construction or 
the high whine of a turboprop. Either way, it 
interferes with a segment of the spectrum 
already in use, and suddenly some animal 
can't make itself heard. The information 
flow in the jungle is compromised. 

Krause has heard this happen all over 
the world. For example, the population of 



spadefoot toads in the Yosemite region of 
the Sierras is declining rapidly, and Krause 
thinks it's because of low-flying military 
training missions in the area. The toad calls 
lose their synchronicity, and coyotes and 
owls home in on individual frogs trying to 
rejoin the chorus. 

And as Krause has discovered, it doesn't 
take much to disrupt a soundscape. Cali¬ 
fornia's Lincoln Meadow, for example, has 
undergone only a tiny bit of logging, but 
the acoustic imprint of the region has com¬ 
pletely changed in tandem with the land¬ 
scape, and some species seem to have been 
displaced. The area looks the same as ever, 
"but if you listen to it, the density and diver¬ 
sity of sound is diminished," Krause says. "It 
has a weird feeling." 

Biologists were initially skeptical of 
Krause's theory, but he's slowly gaining con¬ 
verts. Now even bigwigs like Harvard's E. 0. 
Wilson have gone on record in support. 

So how do you quiet an increasingly 
cacophonous world? Perhaps we should 
be developing not just clean tech but "quiet" 
tech, industrial machinery designed to run 
as silently as possible. More regulations 
could help, too. Cities have long had noise 
ordinances; wilderness areas could benefit 
from tighter protections as well. 

Some of this is just about educating our¬ 
selves. We all recognize ecological trag¬ 
edies by sight—when we see pictures of 
clear-cut areas, say, or melting Arctic ice 
shelves. Now we need to learn to listen to 
the earth, too. 

Last year, Krause brought biophony to 
the masses by creating an extraordinarily 
cool add-on for Google Earth. Download it 
from his WildSanctuary.com site and you 
can click on dozens of locations worldwide 
to hear snippets of their soundscape. 

I select the Amazon rain forest and my 
office is suddenly filled with a mesmerizing 
mix of hoots, cries, and rustling. It's spooky- 
like nothing I've ever heard before. 

And like nothing I'll ever hear again, if we 
don't watch out. "Earth has a voice," Krause 
says. "We can't let it go silent." HQ 
////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net 
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At Shell we like to challenge conventional 
thinking—like that in science and technology. 
How else can we progress and make things 
better? How else can we tackle the huge 
energy challenges the world is facing? 


Our scientists feel free to break rules that say providing energy could 
mean impacting on our environment, or that diesel fuel has a dirty 
image. They refuse to believe that alternative fuels can't help reduce air 
pollution. In fact, they don't even want to follow the most basic rule of 
all—that liquid fuel has to come from oil. 

Here at Shell we know that in order to reach a new destination, you 
sometimes need a new starting place, even if that means redefining the 
guiding principles of an entire industry. We wondered: Could we make 
a cleaner fuel from something more plentiful than oil? Could we create 
a liquid fuel from natural gas? And could it run in regular diesel engines? 

Thirty years ago many industry experts thought it would be impossible 
to make Gas to Liquids (GTL) Fuel economically viable. However, some 
of the best thinkers at Shell refused to listen. As a result of their persis¬ 
tence we have created a breakthrough fuel that is cleaner than ever 
before. By starting from natural gas instead of crude oil, we created a 
liquid fuel that typically produces 26-40% less sooty emissions in tested 






cars. And the technology serves as a platform for the development of 
similar fuels from coal and biomass, helping to ensure that the energy 
needs of our planet will be met for generations to come. 

Shell started the world's first commercial GTL plant of its type in Bintulu, 
Malaysia in 1993—by 2003 it was capable of producing 14,700 
barrels of GTL Fuel per day, and Shell was ready to take GTL to the next 
level. In July 2006, Shell and Qatar Petroleum announced the launch 
of Pearl GTL in Qatar, the largest integrated GTL project in the world. 

Qatar has the largest single non-associated natural gas reservoir on 
the planet—comprising approximately 900 trillion cubic feet of proven 
reserves. This makes it the ideal location for the first world scale Shell 
Gas to Liquids (GTL) plant. 

The vast scale of the new plant is a testament to the commitment of Shell 
to cleaner, more responsible energy. When finished, the materials and 
equipment for the plant, including 50,000 tons of piping and 1,800 km 


of cables, will come from all five continents. Upon completion it will 
produce 140,000 barrels/day of GTL fuels and products. It is estimated 
there will be enough GTL Fuel to help improve air quality in up to 10 
megacities around the world. 

Due to start up around the end of the decade, the plant will make Shell 
a global leader in the GTL industry. More importantly, it can help to 
improve city air quality and help us to meet the global energy challenge. 

At Shell, we believe in making cleaner fuels a global reality, and that 
taking a giant leap forward often means stepping out of bounds. Think¬ 
ing bigger for a better world—that's our philosophy for the future. 

SHELL.COM/US/REALENERGY 


ADVERTISEMENT 



WE HAVE APPLIED SOME CREATIVE 
THINKING TO THE CHALLENGE OF 
CITY AIR POLLUTION, THE RESULT 
IS GTL FUEL. 

/ REAL ENERGY SOLUTIONS FOR THE REAL WORLD. 

I TO SEE THE FULL GTL STORY VISIT 
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Sky’s the Limit 

Climb into the cockpit of tomorrow's slot machine. 

“a glimpse of the future,” trumpet the black vinyl letters plastered 
on Cyberview Technology’s booth at G2E, the gambling industry’s annual 
trade show in Las Vegas. The company’s fake-wood cubicle hardly seems up 
to delivering on that promise. But after two days of trekking through j angling 
hotel casinos and a convention center filled with even more slot machines 
wailing “Wheel! Of! Fortune!” I am ready for some Future. *1 So is the gam¬ 
bling business. Nevada’s casinos rake in almost $13 billion a year, and two- 
thirds of that comes from slots. But the players are conspicuously grizzled. 


Everyone wants to know how to turn the 
younger crowd over at the gaming tables 
into the next generation of slot addicts. 
Cyberview's answer: videogames. 

Alexander Popovich, the jovial lead soft¬ 
ware engineer of Cyberview's R&D group, 
seats me in front of his prototype game, 
Glaxium, and gives me an imaginary credit 
of $10 to play with. I take control of a blue 
spaceship hovering over a rocky alien land¬ 


scape. Enemy fighters and asteroids start 
coming at me. My fighter swoops left and 
right, dodging bullets and grabbing glowing 
capsules that give me extra weapons. When 
I destroy a boulder, it explodes with a satis¬ 
fying thud. It's all very familiar. The attacks 
intensify until eventually I'm caught in hos¬ 
tile fire and my ship explodes. I groan. 

Popovich smiles paternally. "It doesn't 
matter," he says, explaining that gamblers 


would buy a block of play time, not a single 
spin of the wheel. As the seconds tick by, 
a counter at the top of the screen shows 
a steadily increasing wager. Whenever 
you blast something, it triggers the same 
random-number generator that's at the 
heart of any digital slot machine. In other 
words, Cyberview has pulled an arcade skin 
over a one-armed bandit, and each explo¬ 
sion is a pull of the arm. 

My ship immediately reappears. It seems 
I have an infinite number of lives. Nevada 
laws force Cyberview to deliver the same 
odds to everyone, Popovich tells me, so the 
worst player has the same shot as the best. 

"Even if you do nothing, your ship will 
run into something and break it," he says. 
I lift my hands from the buttons and let the 
craft drift into an oncoming boulder. Both 
explode. "See, you just won some money." 

Indeed I did, and when I finish my two- 
minute demo, I have a pretend $20.24. I'm 
a pretend winner! 

Cyberview hopes to persuade state regu¬ 
lators to allow skill-based payouts by 2009. 
Of course, as in any casino game, odds and 
payouts tilt toward the house—skilled gam¬ 
ers will merely lose less. 

I slide over to the company's other offer¬ 
ing, a pinball machine that wagers credits 
every time the ball hits a bumper. I feel 
oddly relaxed, and I suddenly realize why: 
My ears aren't being assaulted by the irri¬ 
tating clanks and aggressive C-major arpeg¬ 
gios of slot machines. I feel like I'm in a video 
arcade. It feels good. — adam winer 


wired dispatches | Gambling 
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Agent Angler 

Military secrets help produce the ultimate synthetic fishing rod. 

andy stone meets me in front of a small building in Manchester, 
Vermont, a Green Mountain hamlet known for factory outlets and maple 
syrup. He's wearing busted Carhartts, a flannel shirt, and a thick back- 
woods beard. As he guides me to the industrial freezer around back, Stone 
is so excited that I'm starting to fantasize about what's inside (gallons 
of Ben & Jerry's?). The door opens, and I see a shelf stacked with what 
appears to be rolls of black paper towels, f “I know it doesn't look like 
much," he says, “but that stuff is worth several hundred thousand dollars." 


The "stuff" is unidirectional carbon fiber— 
not the ubiquitous carbon mesh found every¬ 
where from dashboards to tennis racquets, 
but a new superlight variety that was, until 
recently, a highly classified concoction. I start 
to copy information from a label when Stone 
barks, "Don't write down the manufacturer's 
name," and slams the door shut. 

It's not just trade secrets he's protecting— 
it's national security. The composite is used 
in Predator drones and spy satellites for the 
US military. Stone, along with colleagues at 
the outdoors supplier Orvis, use it to build a 
fly-fishing rod. Called Helios, its story began 
nearly three years ago when Stone, Jim Lep¬ 
age, and another man—so entrenched in top- 
secret contracts that nobody would even tell 
me his name (we'll call him Deep Trout)—set 
out to build the ultimate rod: lighter than 


Sporting Goods 


anything ever made but strong enough to 
land the big one. 

Through his network of black-ops egg¬ 
heads, Deep Trout learned about a new type 
of composite the military was using. Tradi¬ 
tional sheets of carbon fiber are woven to 
create a matrix that's strong in every direc¬ 
tion. The advanced brew's tapered pieces of 
graphite employ a high-temperature epoxy 
and eliminate the need for a grid, decreas¬ 
ing the number of fibers and cutting weight 
by up to 25 percent. 

It's a long cast from bamboo, which until 
recently was the preferred material for top- 
shelf poles. No synthetic could surpass its 
light touch and ability to maneuver a tiny 
fly. But bamboo is a total pain in the ass to 
work with: It can take 80 hours to craft a 
single rod. And because of all that labor, fine 


bamboo rigs sell for around $1,500. 

As early as the 1940s, rod makers started 
experimenting with fiberglass, but it couldn't 
match the mighty grass. In the '70s, they 
looked to graphite, but it felt dead. Then, 
as government aerospace contracts started 
drying up in the mid-'80s, "guys who had 
been developing military systems started 
sending us their resumes," Lepage says. They 
brought with them the secrets of carbon 
fiber. "We realized that if we could perfect 
carbon fiber," he says, "it would make bam¬ 
boo obsolete." But though the new composite 
could outcast bamboo, it lacked the feel. 

They worked for years with composite, 
never quite matching nature. Finally last 
year, Orvis rolled a tube from the unidirec¬ 
tional material. It was less than half the 
weight of bamboo, just as bendy, and sub¬ 
stantially stronger: The Helios was born. 
It's so light—2.1 ounces for a 9-foot rod— 
it's even more precise than the panda food. 
Bamboo was bested—especially considering 
that a Helios costs only about $750. 

Of course, engineers now have another 
problem: The Iraq war makes it tough to 
get their secret stuff. "Since we're using the 
raw materials of Apache helicopter blades, 
it's not easy to secure an order for fishing 
rods," Lepage says. If the carbon-fiber sup¬ 
ply does dry up, there's a riverbank not far 
from the shop where bamboo grows like 
crazy, —william snyder 
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There's nothing small about small business. We have big ideas. We see huge potential. 
We have larger-than-life expectations. Which is why we, and millions of other business 
owners, use Visa Business. Because we do business with a great big world. And no other 
card is more accepted by it. See what's big at visa.com/smallbusiness 





















Offensive Driving 


3 


Punch It 

When lives are at stake, the other car needs to get beat up, hard. 

mashing the accelerator, I goose my Mercury Grand Marquis up to 
30 miles per hour, closing fast on a Ford Crown Victoria Police Intercep¬ 
tor. The Crown Vic is crossing an abandoned airstrip at the Quonset State 
Airport in Rhode Island. Fve been preparing for this moment for days and 
suddenly feel a sense of transcendence. I know without looking how fast Fm 
going. My shoulders are back against the seat, elbows crooked, hands at 9 
and 3.^ Riding shotgun is Anthony Ricci, owner of Advanced Driving & Secu¬ 
rity. Ricci teaches evasive driving techniques to SWAT teams, Fortune 500 


security firms, and private contractors 
bound for Iraq. He's giving me the short 
course: navigating cone slaloms, slamming 
on the brakes at freeway speeds, executing 
neck-snapping J-turns (spinning a car 180 
degrees and reversing course within a sin¬ 
gle lane). Such skills could help me flee, say, 
an ambush in an alley. And that's all well 
and good. But I don't want to just escape. 


I want to learn how to use a car to kick ass. 
At a meeting this morning, Ricci bashed toy 
cars together to illustrate how to get New¬ 
tonian on the bad guys. “This person has 
come up to kill you," he said in a thick Rhode 
Island accent. “You are gonna fuck this 
motherfucker up." 

First, a little physics lesson. Acceler¬ 
ate a car's mass enough and turning the 


wheel won't alter its forward inertia. Basi¬ 
cally, if you go too fast and turn too hard, 
the tires lose adhesion, causing the car to 
skid. Gearheads call it understeer. And it's 
why I blasted most of the cones in a 60-foot 
slalom at 45 miles per hour. 

Now, if I want to induce that effect in 
another car, I have to clip my opponent's 
rear bumper or his fender right near the 
taillight. Getting overeager and bonking the 
door or even too far up the fender will induce 
what Ricci calls “crush-kill-destroy" mode, 
T-boning the car. The subtler version, called 
the PIT maneuver, or “precision immobiliza¬ 
tion technique," is a staple of police porn. It 
involves knocking your quarry's rear end off 
balance to send him fishtailing off the road, 
ideally facing the wrong direction. 

I accelerate nervously toward my target. 
Ricci's last words of advice are more Zen than 
scientific: “Hit him in one smooth motion. It's 
all finesse." I pull along the passenger side 
of the Vic and wait until my front bumper is 
just past his taillight. Then I turn my steering 
wheel to the left until I feel the dull thud of 
contact with his fender. I keep turning against 
the pressure. In one squealing motion, the Vic 
spins back toward me, then whizzes across 
my path as if I've blown through an inter¬ 
section against the light. It misses my front 
bumper by inches and makes a full rotation 
in the rearview. Me? I'm fine. 

For my final exam, Ricci positions the 
mangled Vic behind a beat-up Chevy Lumina, 
forming a roadblock roughly 15 feet in front 
of me. Then he tells me to plow through it. 
The cars are parked end-to-end, their bum¬ 
pers nearly touching; I don’t see how I can 
break through. Then, suddenly, the answer 
unfolds in front of me. The Lumina touches 
the ground in only four places. If I hit the 
car on the rear bumper, it will pivot on the 
front wheel. And the Lumina's trunk will 
be far more forgiving than the Vic's engine 
block. I point my driver-side headlight 
toward the Lumina's axle, grit my teeth, 
floor it, and bam! The roadblock swings 
open like a hinged door. The Lumina skit¬ 
ters across the pavement. 

I emerge from the wreckage towing the 
Chevy's bumper, honking wildly. Ricci gives 
me a stoic thumbs-up. —ben paynter 
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LUXURY DESIGNED TO INTERFACE WITH 
A WHOLE NEW GENERATION. — 


The Acura TL. Finally, a luxury sedan that offers all the conveniences of the modern 
world. From its sleek, boldly sculpted lines, to features like available voice-activated 
navigation and solar-sensing climate control, the TL sets the standard for style and 
innovation. While its thrilling 258-horsepower V-6 never lets you forget, it's a sport 
sedan at heart. Experience it at acura.com or call T800-To-Acura. Advancing mobility. 
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Millennium Falcon 



Tim Fite: Fair Ain't Fair 

Last year, Fite released a free Web- 
only album that established him 
as one of the most creative singer- 
songwriters around. This spiffy 
follow-up, recorded in his Brooklyn 
bedroom, is a savory blend of coun¬ 
try, hip hop, blues, pop, and elec¬ 
tronic music. What’s that? It sounds 
like we’re describing Beck? Don't 
worry, Fite’s songs are earnest and 
funny enough to hold their own. 
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Bitstrips If Bart Simpson founded Facebook, it would 
look like this. The site lets users create one-of-a-kind 
DIY comic strips using custom characters, colored back¬ 
grounds, multiple panels, and thought bubbles. (You 
can even design your own cartoon avatar.) Users post, 
share, and vote on their favorite funnies. 



Yes, we owned the first Millennium Falcon toy, released back in 1979. Everyone 
else did, too, and Hasbro made all those flocks of the 17-inch craft from the same 
molds. Forms that finally, three decades later, have worn out. Luckily, Hasbro 
called in the original designer and let him go to town on a new version. On his 
to-do list: Make the cockpit actually fit four heroes- 
like in the movie, hello \—and use a dimmer switch 
so the lights flicker to better evoke the real ship’s 
sputtering engines. The updated vehicle is about 
a foot longer and, at $150, costs around $50 more 
than its predecessor. And, of course, the bucket 
of bolts still makes the Kessel Run in 12 parsecs. 



photograph by Todd Tankersley 
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4 Metal Gear 
Solid 4: Guns of 
the Patriots 

In the fourth 
chapter of 
Konami's Solid 
Snake saga, the 
world's oldest 
geezer secret 
agent is called 
back to the 
battlefield for one 
final special op. 
It's full of the 
series' trademark 
stealth gameplay 
and gripping 
drama. Finally 
the PlayStation 3 
faithful have a 
top-notch war 
game to call 
their own. 


BenBurttinWALL-E 

Another summer, another 
Pixar dazzler. This year's 
entry: WALL-E, a sci-fi toon 
about a lonely doe-eyed droid. 
Sure, it'd be easy to wave off 
Pixar's hit rate as the result of 
formulaic brilliance. But that sells its 
obsession short: Just listen to the 
dialog—those blips, whirs, and 
chirps created by Burtt, the Oscar- 
winning sound designer behind the 
voice of R2-D2 (and countless other 
Star Wars characters). 
Burtt came out of retire¬ 
ment to record more than 
2,500 unique samples 
for the film (Star Wars 
made do with a paltry 
800 sounds). 


Delete This at Your Peril: 
□ne Man’s Hilarious 
Exchanges with 
Internet Spammers 

Author Bob Servant found a new way to deal 
with spam: write back, stringing the schemers 
along with financial promises in exchange for 
outlandish requests. From demanding that 
Nigerian 419 spammers provide compensa¬ 
tion in the form of diamonds and live lions to 
courting a fake Russian bride with a real emu, 
Servant's communiques may inspire you to 
come up with your own creative responses. 


8 The Last Lecture 

Yes, we saw Randy Pausch's last 
lecture on YouTube last year, and yes, 
we cried, too. Now the famous talk 
has grown into this book, in which the 
genius computer-science professor 
imparts even more of the valuable 
lessons on living life that he learned 
by facing death like a true geek. One 
telling moment: Upon learning in his 
hospital room that he has just months 
to live, Pausch searches for a tissue 
and thinks, "Shouldn't a room like this 
have a box of Kleenex? 



Olympus E-420 Sick of lugging around 
bulky pro-grade shooters? Olympus has 
the fix. Its E-420 is one of the smallest (5.1 
x:3.6 x 2.1 inches) and lightest (13.4 ounces) 
DSLRs in the world. It also snaps 10-mega- 
pixel shots, has a high-contrast LCD view¬ 
able in direct sunlight, and features a 

supersonic wave filter 
that eradicates dirt par¬ 
ticles from the image 
sensor, leaving most of 
its rivals in the dust. 


Wow, that's a glaring 
operational flaw." 



Tripletz.com 

Forget Hallmark; on-demand 
publishing has come to the 
greeting card. For about $5, 
your message (surely you 
can do better than “Happy 
Birthday, Dad”) is divided 
into three parts, which arrive 
on a triptych of postcards 
sent on three consecutive 
days. Feeling poetic? Write 
your own and earn $111 once 
333 of your cards sell. 


Virgin America 

Imagine: An air¬ 
line you look for¬ 
ward to flying. 
Flights on VA are 
inexpensive (first 
class is almost 
affordable), and 
in our experience, 
lines are com¬ 
paratively short. 
Hungry? Press 
a button on your 
seat-back console 
and a sandwich 
arrives. Bored? 
Play Doom. Think 
the guy in T8B is 
cute? Text him. 
Here’s to a com¬ 
pany whose ser¬ 
vices feel like they 
were designed by 
actual humans for 
actual humans. 
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Straight to Hell 

Translating a dark world from sketch to screen. 


Filmmaker Guillermo del Toro 
revels in freakish spectacle, 
the more elaborate the better. 
Comic book artist Mike Mignola, 
creator of Hellboy, likes to keep 
it simple. In pursuit of a fiend¬ 
ishly perfect Hellboy universe, 
they filled reams of sketchbooks 
with variations on Mignola's 
sinister bestiary. 

Now, their intense collabo¬ 
ration on the upcoming movie 
sequel to 2004's Hellboy is 
bound for all eternity—in hard¬ 
cover. Hellboy II: The Art of the 
Movie (Dark Horse Books) offers 
a sneak peek at the menagerie 
of mutants primed to swarm 
the world-weary demonoid, 
portrayed again by the heavy- 
browed Ron Perlman. “Del 
Toro created such an interest¬ 
ing world in Pan's Labyrinth ,'' 
Mignola says, “that we wanted 
to do more this time.'' New 
creeps include albino elf-warrior 
Prince Nuada, his tusk-toothed 
henchman Wink, mummy- 
tootling street musicians, and 
a flock of leafy-winged “tooth 
fairies” with a taste for blood. 

The Art of the Movie wit¬ 
nesses the evolution from 
Mignola's initial ink sketches 
to the film's densely detailed 
3-D computer renderings. As 
if having a mechanical hand 
weren't enough, Wink picked 
up an armor belt and porcupine 
quills en route to his final form. 
“Del Toro and [3-D artist] Fran¬ 
cisco Ruiz Velasco would talk 
about my drawings in Spanish,'' 
Mignola recalls, “but I knew 
damned well what they were 
saying: 'Add 600 gears, make 
sure smoke comes out of it, and 
get it to spin around so the guy's 
head comes off.' What you see 
in the book is how a simple thing 
gets turned into something 
much more.''— hugh hart 
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The ultra premium version of the classic. 
Tommy Bahama Golden Sun™ Rum 
and cola. Garnish with lime. 



























SuperBadu 


Not long ago, Grammy winner Erykah Badu was 
so tech-phobic that she would record only on 
old-school tape reels. “I didn't use Pro Tools or any of that stuff,” she says. “The most 
digital things I owned were CDs.” For a while, she even made vocal demos on her home 
answering machine. Then, in 2004, after a long creative drought, Badu was given her 
first laptop, its hard drive loaded with instrumental tracks from hip hop producers like 


Q-Tip, Madlib, and J Dilla. When her preteen 
son recently clued her in to GarageBand, 
Badu's home became a mini recording stu¬ 
dio. "I could stand in my kitchen and go back 
and forth between cooking and recording,” 
the 37-year-old singer says. "I was able to 
do it quick, before the idea floated away.” 

The new setup prompted an intensive 
four-month recording spree yielding more 
than 70 songs, grist for a trio of albums Badu 
aims to release this year. February's New 
Amerykah, Part One: 4th World War is a 
dense collection of autobiography and com¬ 
mentary recalling the op-ed R&B of early- 
'70s Funkadelic (check out “The Healer,” 
a slow-burning, haunting ode to hip hop). 
Part Two is due out in July, and Badu plans 
to accessorize it with USB sticks available at 
her Web site and concerts. Like DVD extras, 
the portable drives will feature commentary 
on the creative process behind each track. 
Plus, fans will be able to update their sticks 
with monthly multimedia downloads— 
everything from live show excerpts to “me 
in a bathtub with Flavor Flav,” she says. “I 
wanted to give away my materials. It's about 
sharing, and that's why I like this system.” 
That said, the singer is slightly less forthcom¬ 
ing about the third album, a “period piece” 
called Lowdown Loretta 
Brown that's scheduled for 
fall release. “I don't want to 
introduce too much of that 
right now” Badu says. “I don't 
want Gwen Stefani stealing 
my shit.” —Brian raftery 





Sound Offs: Quick hits on the latest releases. 
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DONNA SUMMER 

Sorry, but we 
don’t love to love 
this former disco 
queen’s colorless 
pop album. Baby. 


P 


THE SATURDAY 
KNIGHTS 

What? Everybody 
~ knows Saturday 
night is amateur 
night—you’re 
better off staying 
home. 



They are not 
scientists but 
convincing indie 
clones from a 
Williamsburg lab. 



LADYTRON 

On their latest, the 
British electro- 
clash quartet 
forge industrial 
that’s actually 
danceable. 


ISLANDS 

This second 
release from the 
former Unicorn¬ 
ers blows our 
minds with a 
weird new world 
of lush art rock. 
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AsSeenonTV 

Maxwell Smart always “missed it by that much,” but some of those dopey spy shows of the '60s were right on the money. “Many 
of the devices first seen in movies and on TV actually came about,” says Robert Wallace, former head of the CIA's covert skunk works, 
the Office of Technical Services. “Remember the Cone of Silence? We built shielded enclosures that did the same thing. And the pen 
communicator in The Man From U.N.C.L.E .? That evolved, 10 years later, into short-range agent communication.” Wallace, who was 
basically the agency's real-life Q, reveals these gadgets and more in his new book, Spycraft, the first comprehensive look at the tech¬ 
nical achievements of American espionage from the 1940s to the present. “Here's the laboratory,” Wallace used to tell new recruits. 
“The only thing that is going to limit what you can do is your imagination.” It seems they took him at his word. —Jennifer hillner 



CONCEALMENT 

CAVITY 


1940s 

Combustible 

notebook 



1960s Acoustic kitty 

During an hour-long procedure, techs embed¬ 
ded a 3/4-inch transmitter in the skull of a live 
cat. An antenna made of very fine wire was 
woven into the cat's fur, and a microphone was 
placed in its ear canal. After setting the kitty 
free, agents could listen in on nearby conversa¬ 
tions undetected. Cats being cats, however, 
the system proved unreliable. 



1970s 

Rat concealment device 

When it comes to a "dead drop"—a 
hiding place where spies leave messages 
—nothing's better (or deader) than a dead 
rat. Who's going to look inside unless 
they have to? CIA techs gutted a rat car¬ 
cass, inserted secret missives wrapped 
in foil, and then stitched the animal back 
together. To ward off scavengers, the 
rodent was often doused in Tabasco. 


1975 T-100 
subminiature 
camera watch 

A working Seiko 
timepiece concealed 
the world's smallest 
point-and-shoot 
camera. The device 
held a 15-inch strip 
of auto-advancing 
film and could snap 
about 100 crisp shots. 
A quick twist of the 
watch face revealed a 
4-millimeter-diameter 
lens. It was a success¬ 
ful and widely used 
spy tool in its day. 


An ordinary-looking 
bound notebook 
contained pages of 
Pyrofilm and came 
packaged with an 
incendiary pencil. To 
prevent notes from 
falling into the wrong 
hands, an agent could 
simply pull the eraser 
out of the pencil, 
causing the notebook 
to burst into flames. 


1976 

Insectothopter 

A remotely piloted aerial vehicle 
disguised as a dragonfly could 
carry cameras and audio sensors 
right into the lion's den. This 
mobile eavesdropping bug never 
got off the ground. 


UNMANNED 
AERIAL DRONE 



CAMERA 

WATCH 


1940s Cigarette gun 

Lipping this pistol disguised as a ciga¬ 
rette, an agent could easily release the 
safety pin. Rotating the filter end 
counterclockwise armed the gun, and 
a push of the thumb caused it to fire a 
single .22-caliber bullet. It really worked. 



Reviews 




Mr. Gatling’s Terrible Marvel 

JULIA KELLER 

The machine gun "rendered individual valor largely 
irrelevant," writes Julia Keller in her biography of 
Richard Gatling, the man who gave warfare a shot 
of industrial-age efficiency. More than a literary por¬ 
trait, this is a lyrical ode to an era in which the inventor 
reigned supreme and the US Patent Office occupied 
two small rooms yet contained the collective aspira¬ 
tions of thousands of tinkerers and dreamers. Gatling 
himself proves personally unremarkable, but Keller 
delivers an evocative reminder that our own great age 
of innovation is hardly without precedent. -Jeff Howe 


1181; 

BUYING 

IN 



Buying In 

ROB WALKER 

The author, a columnist for The New York Times 
Magazine, maps the new contours of consumption in 
our post -Mad Men age. Some of his points (consum¬ 
ers invest brands with meaning! Internet-empowered 
shoppers can still be swayed by marketing!) will be 
obvious to anyone who's taken Psych 101 or visited 
a shopping mall. And Walker's attempted Gladwell- 
isms—"murketing," "Desire Code"—get old fast. Still, 
the case studies of brands that have successfully 
captivated an increasingly fickle market are always 
engaging and frequently enlightening. —Jason Tanz 
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illustrations by Steve Sanford 
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Comprising as few as 25 panels, Oxley Woods' two- 
to five-bedroom homes are manufactured at a fac¬ 
tory in five days and trucked to the build site, where 
a crew assembles the pieces in less than two days. 










green subdivisions are the vaporware of the 
home-building industry. But northwest of Lon¬ 
don, British developers are pulling one off on 
a scale that Americans are still only mocking 
up in Photoshop. The site, dubbed Oxley Woods, 
already features 90 eco-friendly homes, with 55 
more planned to fill its seven acres. The factory- 
made dwellings make good on prefab’s promise 
of low cost and quick construction. They take as 
little as $118,000 and seven days to erect: five 
in the plant and a day and a half onsite, where 
crews slide and screwtogether the modular pieces. 
(Electrical, plumbing, and other finishing work 
takes another four weeks.) Manufacturing the 
major components offsite reduces waste and 
makes it easier to use green materials, like insu¬ 
lation from recycled paper and lumber harvested 
from sustainably managed forests. 

But the biggest advantage is improved build 
quality. The same precision manufacturing that 
makes an Ikea bookshelf easy to assemble makes 
the Oxley Woods homes nearly airtight. But that 
doesn’t mean they aren’t well-ventilated. Each 
abode has an environmentally responsible cherry 
on top: A self-contained unit called an EcoHat 
controls circulation with a tiny 10-watt fan, push¬ 
ing out stale air and drawing in fresh stuff, which 
is then solar-heated to warm the house. Maybe 
they could ship some of these gems over the 
pond—the US housing market could use a breath 
of fresh air. —Andrew Blum 
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Holy Redesigns, Batman! 

Heroes are only as good as their rides. Think of James Bond’s Aston Martin DB5 (ejector 
seat!). Wonder Woman’s invisible jet (stealth!). Roy Rogers’Trigger (skinned!). So it’s no sur¬ 
prise that as Hollywood “reimagines” various action heroes, their vehicles get overhauled, 
too. They have to keep pace with the state of the art in fanciful awesomeness... and maybe 
sell a few toys. Here's a look at the power-ups for the 2008 model line. — adam Rogers 



2) The Dark Knight 

1966: THE BATCYCLE 

SUPERPOWERS Er... the detachable sidecar 
for Robin? Wing-shaped fairings? ALTER EGO 
The Caped Crusader's go-to bike was actually a 
batted-out 1966 Yamaha Catalina 250. 

2008: THE BATPOD 

SUPERPOWERS Twin machine guns and mas¬ 
sive wheels with growling engines in the hubs. 
Self-righting, thanks to an onboard gyroscope. 
Suspension lowers Batman behind the tires for 
cover. "The thing needs to feel tough," produc¬ 
tion designer Nathan Crowley says. "You've got 
to feel like you could crash it, and it would sur¬ 
vive." ALTER EGO None, but seven Batpods do 
exist: four flat-out racers, one that does the low¬ 
ering trick, a tracking vehicle for close-ups, and 
the super-skidder from the movie's trailer. Only 
one stuntman in the world can drive them. 


3) Speed Racer 

1966: MACH 5 

SUPERPOWERS Hydraulic jacks for sweet 
jumps, whirling saw blades, and a robot hom¬ 
ing pigeon. ALTER EGO None, but its cartoon 
curves resemble those of a 1960s Corvette. 

2008: MACH 6 

SUPERPOWERS T180 steering lets every 
wheel move independently. "We used that to 
create a new look for drifting," says the film's 
visual effects supervisor John Gaeta. "A super¬ 
drift, if you will." Plus, the spinning saw blades 
and jacks are back, along with all the Mach 5's 
onboard accoutrements: tire crampons, bullet¬ 
proof cockpit and wheel shields. They enable 
the extreme-sports-style vehide-to-vehicle 
combat that Gaeta's team calls car-fu. ALTER 
EGO Nada. The Mach 6 exists only inside the 
Wachowski brothers' digital render garage. 


1; Knight Rider 

1982: KITT 

SUPERPOWERS Flamethrowers and tear gas 
launcher rain computerized fury on members 
of Devon's shit list. Turbo boost! ALTER EGO 
1982 Pontiac Trans Am—a classic. 

2008: KITT 

SUPERPOWERS The oscillating red Cylon scan 
strip returns. The vehicular robot shape-shifts 
Transformer-style into a lower, angrier attack 
mode. It hacks computers, is impervious to con¬ 
ventional munitions, and fires lasers. Most impor¬ 
tant, KITT speaks with the voice of Val Kilmer. 
Nobody feels the need for speed like Iceman 
(except for Goose... poor, poor Goose). ALTER 
EGO Unfortunately, Pontiac ditched the Trans 
Am in 2002 (sniffle), so Knight Industries had to 
create its new overclocked crime-fighter out of a 
2008 Ford Mustang Shelby GT500KR. 
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illustration by Charles Wilkin 
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pc 

Audiosurf 

This $10 downloadable game, which converts almost 
any audio file into a rhythmic racetrack, redefines 
what it means to "play" music. Pilot a sci-fi vehicle 
down a highway studded with power-ups and obsta¬ 
cles in patterns generated by the song. Fans are clog¬ 
ging forums with tips on the best tracks to ride. 

(Try Neutral Milk Hotel's "Holland, 1945"!) —Nate Ralph 



DS 

The World Ends With You 

The makers of Final Fantasy have ditched the medi¬ 
eval milieu for cyber-Tokyo. The stylish renditions 
of the trendy Shibuya district are as dazzling as the 
J-pop soundtrack is grating. Combat is crazy fun— 
if you're ambidextrous. Use your stylus to slash at 
enemies on the bottom screen while scanning the 
top for button prompts. —Chris Kohler 




Raider of 
he Lost Arcade 


Director’s new videogame is a demolitious block party. 

Steven Spielberg knows a thing or two about action games. He advised on the 
development of the Medal of Honor series, based on his film Saving Private Ryan, 
and he claims to be on his second play-through of the processor-punishing PC 
title Crysis. So it's a bit surprising to learn that for his first venture as a video- 
game creative director, the man behind Indiana Jones and Jurassic Park is 
making not a photorealistic shooter but a cross between Tetris and Jenga. *i It 
all goes back to when he was a kid, Spielberg says. He'd spend hours setting up 
his electric trains so that the locomotives would crash into one another. Now, 
with the help of a design team at Electronic Arts, Spielberg hopes to recapture 



that spirit of creative destruction in 
Boom Blox, out in May. 

Inspired by a Wii tennis session, the 
auteur got the idea of combining Nin¬ 
tendo's innovative Wiimote motion¬ 
sensing controller with his youthful 
delight in mayhem. In the first few lev¬ 
els, you hurl balls at a pile of blocks. 
The aim? To knock it down. But it's 
not just mindless destruction—you 
have to think strategically about 
which blocks to take out in order to 
bring the whole stack down quickly. 
“When you pick up that Wiimote and 
start bashing stuff, it satisfies some¬ 
thing primal," says Amir Rahimi, the 
game's senior producer. 

Spielberg didn't just hand off a 
high concept and then disengage. 
“He weighed in on everything from 
the look of the characters and envi¬ 
ronments to the way the balls move 
through the air to the different game 
modes," Rahimi says. 

One of those modes challenges 
players to extract blocks from a com¬ 
plex tower without the whole thing 
collapsing. Basically, it's Jenga— 
except that in this digitized ver¬ 
sion, the buildings are inhabited by 
cute little creatures. That detail was 
100 percent Spielberg. We were on 
the path of creating a very generic 
puzzle game," Rahimi says. “He 
brought in the idea of having char¬ 
acters you interact with to give it an 
emotional wrapper." 

If the game is as fun as it looks, it 
may go some way toward erasing 
those unpleasant memories of the 
1983 E. T. game for Atari 2600. (To see 
Boom Blox in action, head to wired 
.com/extras.)— chris kohler 
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Centrino 


inside " 


NEW HAFNIUM-INFUSED INTEL® CENTRINO® PROCESSOR TECHNOLOGY. 

It's helping set new benchmarks for next-generation notebook performance and amazing 
battery life. Find out more about the power of hafnium at intel.com/greatcomputing 

GREAT COMPUTING STARTS WITH INTEL INSIDE. 

©2008 Intel Corporation. All rights reserved. Intel, the Intel logo, Centrino, and Centrino Inside are trademarks of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. 
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Hello, world. 

I'm a brand new day in 
mobile performance. 
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Made for the USA 

Japan does a booming business exporting contemporary art, and its artists have begun to weave 
occidental elements into their works, making the pieces that much more attractive to foreign col¬ 
lectors. The king of creating J-pop art with a Western twist is Tokyo's Takashi Murakami, he of the 
cheerful, cherry-bedecked Louis Vuitton handbags. This hybridization has also proven fruitful for 
Murakami's proteges: Many of his students—ex-assistants at his Kaikai Kiki ait “factory” or discoveries 
from Geisai, his biannual art fair—are becoming noted talents in their own right. “We wanted to create 
a training ground in the Tokyo art scene that would cultivate a new surge in Japanese art,” Murakami 
says. Consider this surge a success. Here are three of his most apt pupils, —sonia zjawinski 



1 | Al YAMAGUCHI 

("NAKANAIDE") 

Murakami connection Worked as his 
assistant at Kaikai Kiki. 

Signs of success Represented by 
the hip Roberts & Tilton gallery in LA, 
Yamaguchi has sold her paintings to 
the likes of entertainment lawyer Jake 
Bloom and Lord of the Rings executive 
producer Michael Lynne. 

Western twist While her work depicts 
the lives of female courtesans during 
the Edo period, her portrayal of the 
women as prepubescent children is a 
nod to the West's post-World War II 
assumptions about Japanese society. 

2 j ERINA MATSUI 

("FOOD CHAIN-STAR WARS!") 
Murakami connection Won the gold 
medal at the master's Geisai art fair 
in 2004—at the age of 20. 

Signs of success Her work has been 
exhibited widely and collected by French 
billionaire Francois Pinault, one of the 
most influential figures in modern art. 
Western twist Inspired by French 
neoclassical painter Jean-Auguste- 
Dominique Ingres—"especially his skin 
texture," Matsui says—her artwork 
has a painterly quality that flies in the 
face of Japan's traditional bold lines 
and flat perspective. 

3 | CHIHO AOSHIMA 

("THE FOUNTAIN OF THE SKULL") 
Murakami connection A designer 
at Kaikai Kiki since 1999; featured in 
every Murakami-curated show. 

Signs of success Aoshima may be 
Murakami's most successful protege. 
Last year she had a solo show at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Houston 
before packing up for an exhibit at 
the Joan Miro Foundation in Barcelona. 
Western twist Her murals draw upon 
classical Japanese scroll painting, 
but her bright colors and psychedelic 
imagery conjure the LSD-induced rock 
posters that ruled Haight-Ashbury 
in the late '60s. 
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We shall tight 

shoes in the street. 

We shall fight shoes in the office. 
We shall fight them in the park, the 
museum and the supermarket. We shall 
fight shoes because shoes are in league with 
hard surfaces to destroy our backs. And we 
shall fight them with something far superior 
to a shoe. Something that protects your spine. 
Something that tones your muscles. Something 
that helps you stand up straight and walk the way 
you were meant to. And if we have to step on a few 
toes to gain that victory, then with all our might, we will. 



theantishoe.com 

©2008 Masai USA Corp 


The anti-shoe. 








g Life From Limbs 


christopherconte does not make a living as an artist. 
He pays his rent working as a prosthetist, designing and 
building artificial limbs for amputees. But after his 9-to-5 
gig, the New York-based craftsman pours his knowledge 
of biomechanics, robotics, biology, and cyberpunk into 
intricate sculptures that could have sprung from the 
darkest recesses of H. P. Lovecraft's mind. In his latest 
series, Conte adapts terrestrial artifacts like dentist tools 
and watch innards to give pieces like Black Widow 1 
(above) an extraterrestrial feel. Catch his newest exhibit, 
Cyberdine (a play on Cyberdyne Systems, the company 
from the Terminator movies that birthed SkyNet and, 
you know, took over the world) at the Last Rites Gallery 
in New York through June 29. —DanielDumas 


SINGER INSECT: CHRISTOPHER CONTE; OTHERS: AMANDA DUTTON. SYNESTHESIA PHO' 


















Rev. Al Sharpton and Rev. Pat Robertson, Virginia Beach, VA. 


It’s American to disagree. It’s also American 
to come together in the face of a challenge. 
And few challenges are as urgent as global 
climate change. Take one minute to join us 
at ujecansolveit.org and add your voice to 
millions of others.Together we can solve the 
climate crisis. 


Join 


today. 


©2008 The Alliance for Climate Protection 












THESE GUYS SPENT THE LAST THREE YEARS 
GETTING READY FOR THEIR NEXT FIGHT. 



So, be ready to throw down when you pick up all three Core 


You know where to get 'em. 


In the name of making 4th Edition, we've offered up countless 
of our own characters for use as punching bags and chew toys. 
Now it's your turn. 


AVAILABLE JUNE 6TH 

CREATE AN ACCOUNT AT: 

DNDINSIDER.COM 

All trademarks are property of Wizards of the Coast, Inc. ©2008 Wizards. 














Capture videos, then 
drag and drop them 
directly into iTunes® 


THE EX-S10 MAKES IT EASIER THAN EVER 
TO CAPTURE AND SHARE MEMORIES. 


Expand your video sharing capabilities with the slim and stylish Exilim EX-S10. The easy-to-use EX-S10 captures 
MPEG-4 H.264 long length, high-quality movies that are a snap to share anytime, anywhere. This stylish, ultra-thin 10 


megapixel camera has a super clear LCD and powerful zoom. So the next time you are looking to capture and share 




video that will impress your friends, look to Exilim Digital Cameras. Visit exilim.casio.com to learn more. 



IL-IM 


:xiuim 


10.1 3X 2.7 

MEGAPIXEL OPTICAL INCH LCD 



YouTube £ iTunes 

CAPTURE MODE 


This product's YouTube™ upload functionality is included under license from YouTube™ LLC. 
The presence of YouTube™ upload functionality in this product is not an endorsement or 
recommendation of the product by YouTube™ LLC. iTunes is a trademark of Apple Inc., 
registered in the U.S. and other countries. All rights reserved. 
iTunes is for legal or rightholder-authorized copying only. Don't steal music. 

©2008 CASIO AMERICA, INC. 
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GLOBALLY 



* Hong Kong 


ONLINE GLOBAL STOCK TRADING 



etrade.com/globaltrading 1,000 n©W dCCOUntS 3 day. 1-800-ETRADE1 


New Accounts claim based on internal E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. metrics for average daily gross new E*TRADE Bank & E*TRADE Securities accounts between 2/1/07-1/31/08. 
Investing outside the United States involves additional risks related to currency fluctuations, economic and political differences and differences in accounting standards. 

1. Currency exchanges are effected by affiliates of E*TRADE Securities on a principal basis and may include a mark-up or mark-down, as appropriate. You should be aware 
that more favorable exchange rates may be available through third parties not affiliated with E*TRADE Securities. These transactions are not regulated or overseen by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Commodities Futures Trading Commission or any of the securities or commodities self-regulatory organizations. 

2. The S&P 500 Index is a market-value weighted index representing the performance of 500 widely held, publicly traded large capitalization stocks. The S&P Global 1200 
Index is a market-value weighted index representing the performance of 29 local markets and seven regional indices. The Indexes are not managed, are not available for 
investment and their total return does not include expenses. 

Past performance is not an indication of future results and is not meant to represent the return you should expect to receive from global stock trading. 

Securities products and services are offered by E*TRADE Securities LLC, Member FINRA/SIPC. 

System response and account access times may vary due to a variety of factors, including trading volumes, market conditions, system performance and other factors. 

©2008 E*TRADE FINANCIAL Corp. All rights reserved. 









Call Your Shot 

These cameras pack enough megapixels 
(5!) and editing options to produce 
gallery-worthy pics. Oh, they make calls, 
too. —DANIEL DUMAS AND STEVEN LECKART 


Sony Ericsson K850i 

$500 • sonystyle.com 

Beyond a solid cam, this tidy 118-gram candy bar comes chock-full of programs that let 
you edit, remix, and publish sharp pics and videoclips on the fly. In minutes, we whipped 
up a 45-second, 1.7-MB video slide show that looked surprisingly decent online at 320 x 
240 pixels. But we never got used to switching between the finicky partial touchscreen 
and quasi-D-pad. And the keypad's tiny nubs aggravate even the most petite-thumbed. 
wired Truly pocket-size. Accelerometer allows quick flips between landscape and por¬ 
trait. Always-on Headlight option for dim video shoots. BestPic takes rapid sequence 
of nine images—and the "best" recommendation is usually right on. 

TIRED No optical zoom. Sluggish Auto Fix takes 30 to 45 seconds per pic. No Wi-Fi, 
no GPS. Uses Sony FastPort instead of either 2.5- or 3.5-mm headphone jack. 


Nokia N82 

$629 • nokia.com 

The N82 is a phone that can make you snap—in a 
good way. Here's why: It blends solid communication 
equipment with top-shelf image-capturing technol¬ 
ogy. The editing options are unparalleled—we were 
able to spruce up a poorly composed and lit shot 
in no time. And sharing photos is just as easy. Blue¬ 
tooth, multimedia, and email options are simple to 
activate. Posting to the Web is a breeze: one-touch 
access to Flickr and Vox accounts pretty much 
ensures you'll never max out the 4 gigs of memory. 
wired Carl Zeiss optics protected by a smartly 
situated sliding cover. Well-spaced keypad makes 
text messaging faster than a greased cheetah on 
Red Bull. Integrated Wi-Fi connects without a hiccup. 
Accelerometer switches screen from landscape 
to portrait mode with a wrist flick. 

TIRED Xenon flash often washes out color. 

Wi-Fi sucks battery dry in just an hour. Acceler¬ 
ometer randomly switches from landscape to 
portrait mode even without a wrist flick. 



3 BU 


Test 5-MEGAPIXEL CAMERA PHONES 



LG KE990 
Viewty 

$500 • lge.com 

The Viewty's handy scroll 
wheel not only manages 
menu navigation and volume 
control but also serves as 
a decent manual focus for 
the Schneider-Kreuznach- 
lensed, 5-megapixel camera. 
Hands down, this is one 
of the best image-capturing 
setups we've seen on a cell 
phone. However, looks and 
touches can be deceiving. 
The KE990's shutter may 
not lag, but the 3-inch touch¬ 
screen sure does. 

WIRED Shoots great 
photos. Bundled headphone 
adapter actually rocks a 
3.5-mm jack. Xenon flash 
great for low-light shoots. 
Useful menu shortcuts. 
tired Funky,tiresome 
interface. Device literally 
buzzes with every touch of 
the screen. No 3G or Wi-Fi. 
Lame stylus resembles a 
mini mascara tube. 


Samsung G800 

$500 • samsung.com 

This luxurious silver slider is an import fit for a pimp. Sporting sleek 
lines, glitzy trim, and a roomy interior (140 MB of memory), it also 
boasts standard features like a microSD slot good for up to 4 GB. But it 
could be easier to handle. The sliding lens cover makes for fast phone- 
to-cam conversion but adds one-eighth inch of thickness. The result? 
The G800 can't lie flush unless it's facedown on its 2.4-inch LCD. 
WIRED 3X optical zoom. Video editing includes time code. Built-in 
effects (including negative) work with video. Spacious, comfortable 
keypad. Versatile image editor for color and contrast tinkerers. 
tired Puny Xenon flash. Laggy shutter. No GPS. Useless red-eye 
remover. No standard 3.5-mm headphone jack. 


The best pics from each phonecam: We submitted dozens of shots to the art mavens at wired. 
Here are the images that the aesthetically minded collective deemed worthy of our pages. 


photograph by Todd Tankersley 
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Ridge Racers 

Leave your clunky hiking boots at home—trail runners are sturdy enough for 
a scamper up the Murderhorn yet flashy enough for a stroll down Broadway. We 
pounded miles of asphalt, gravel, and dirt to find the perfect pair, —adrienne so 



Test 


Brooks Cascadia 

$95 • brooksrunning.com 

This exceptionally light shoe is a dream in myriad conditions. The 
insole provides exceptional cushioning on paved roads, while Brooks' 


midsole Pivot Posting System lets you easily negotiate even the 
steepest gravel or mud trails. And the upper is so sheer that we were 
•surprised to look down and see shoes instead of sandals. But woe to 
the flatfooted: The Cascadia is utterly unsuitable for low arches. 
WIRED Neon-green upper lets feet breathe. Pivot Posting System 
prevents turned ankles. Snug heel grip ideal for narrow feet. Ballistic- 
shielded soles ensure comfort, even over craggy terrain. 

TIRED Lack of arch support can be painful. Shoe may dry quickly, 
but it ain't waterproof—be sure to wear wicking socks. 


Montrail Streak 

$90 • montrail.com 

Modest, unassuming, and kind of boring, these shoes are the Volvos 
of the pack: A little chunky and heavy, they feel like garden-variety 
running shoes instead of sleek racing flats. But they performed solidly 
on every surface, from muddy trail to knee-punishing sidewalk. 
Gryptonite soles kept us from sliding on even the slipperiest gravel, 
and a stiff rim on the outsole prevented stubbed toes. 

WIRED Ideal for longer runs over varied terrain. Cozy heel fit. Roomy 
toe box allows space for swelling. Flexible trail-shell midsole technol¬ 
ogy makes the transition from sidewalk to dirt nearly imperceptible. 
tired Noticeably less breathable than other models. A snooze to 
look at and to wear—not a shoe for fashion plates. 


Adidas adiZero XT 

|||$80 • adidas.com 

These red-hot runners provoked admiring whistles when we took 
them for a spin around the office—for testing purposes, of course. 
On level ground the shoe performs spectacularly—the adiPrene 
midsole is luxuriantly soft on asphalt and hard-packed dirt, and 
our tootsies enjoyed lots of fresh air through the synthetic upper. 
However, when we took the shoes on steeper, rougher terrain, 
the too-flexible sole didn't provide nearly enough support. 

WIRED Fantastic breathability. Lightweight (10 ounces for men's, 
8.8 ounces for women's). Snazzy pink accents great for street 
or bar. Performed perfectly on paved roads. 

TIRED Performed poorly everywhere else. Ruts, rocks, grade, mud: 
All spell disaster. Shouldn't trail runners do well on a trail? 




North Face Rucky Chucky 

$110 • thenorthface.com 

When we heard that ultrarunner Guillermo Medina loves this shoe, 
we rejoiced. But the Rucky Chuckys were the only shoe that made 
us curtail our workout due to foot-strike discomfort on asphalt, hard- 
packed dirt, and rocks. We blame insufficient midsole cushioning. 
While glitches in our gait probably contributed, let he who has perfect 
form throw the first stone—and let someone else step on it. Ouch! 
WIRED Great traction lets you negotiate steep trails, gravel, 
and mud (albeit very slowly). 

tired More like wearing a vise grip than a shoe. Poor air circula¬ 
tion through the upper. 

• • 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Chumby 

Internet 

Device 

$179 • chumby.com 

After numerous 
false starts, 
the Chumby has 
finally landed. 

And it was worth 
the wait. Chumby 
is a leather- 
sheathed desk¬ 
top device that 
patches into your 
Wi-Fi connection, 
pulls content from 
the Internet, and 
displays it on a 
3.5-inch touch¬ 
screen. The data 
arrives in widget 
form and comes in 
any flavor you can 
think of—every¬ 
thing from news 
aggregators and 
LOLcat feeds to 
something called 
PandaCam. Can’t 
find what you 
want? Use your 
flash kung fu and 
create a custom 
widget. It doesn’t 
run Doom (yet), 
but a quick search 
of the extensive 
forums shows that 
we’re not the only 
ones asking. 
—Nate Ralph 


photograph by Todd Tankersley 
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Good taste comes naturally. 

IZZE Sparkling Juice beverages are all-natural, made with pure fruit juice 
and sparkling water. Nothing gets in the way of delicious, perfectly sweet fruit 
taste - no refined sugars, preservatives or artificial flavors. Take your pick from 
the tempting Sparkling Clementine or any of the seven delightful flavors. 

Be creative with IZZE. Turn this ad into an iron-on design or create your own 
at www.IZZE.com/design. 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Axiotron 

Modbook 

Tablet 

$2,290 * axiotron.com 

Directions for making 
Axiotron's Modbook 
tablet: Take one of 
Apple's 13.3-inch 
entry-level Macbooks, 
rip off the keyboard, 
and then add a Wacom 
digitizer, a touch- 
sensitive screen, a 
GPS, and a frame built 
of aircraft-quality 
magnesium alloy. The 
resulting Franken- 
tablet boasts enough 
graphics-processing 
power and Photoshop 
mojo to satiate the 
neediest mobile 
photographer-designer. 
But that's about it. 

If your days consist of 
endless spreadsheets 
or you're some hack 
banging out gadget 
reviews, the $2,290 
base price is hard to 
justify. But it's the only 
Mac tablet for now, 
and this baby is certain 
to give anyone who 
dabbles in the dark 
graphical arts exqui¬ 
sitely rendered 
heart palpitations. 
—Bryan Gardiner 
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EadgeT Lab 

Visit wired.com/gadgets 
for daily reviews and news. 
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Minimus Prime 


Setting up a home network and entertainment hub? 
Check out the latest ultra-mini PCs—these diminutive 
boxes beam content around your crib, handle most 
documents, and cost well under a grand. — n.r. 


Mac Mini 

$799 • apple.com 

To put a desktop experience in 
a bite-size form factor, Apple hit 
the Refresh button on its Mac 
mini. Leopard practically purrs on 
the 2-GHz Intel Core 2 Duo and 
1 gig of RAM. Though you won't 
be gaming much on the 64-MB 
Intel GMA 950 processor, it's 
a Mac, so you wouldn't be gam¬ 
ing much on it anyway. There's 
the slot-loading SuperDrive 
for all your ripping and burning 
needs, and a 120-GB hard drive 
tucked into the 3-pound, 6.5 x 6.5 
x 2-inch case. And you're getting 
Leopard's fixin's out of the box, 
too, with all its Time Machine 
and iLife software goodness. 
Stash it in a nook and use the 
included remote to control your 
media from the comfort of 
your La-Z-Boy command chair. 
wired Beautiful, tiny, 
and easy to set up. Built-in 
802.11g and Bluetooth makes 
wireless synchronization a 
brains-free production. 
tired Keyboard? No. Mouse? 
No. Display? No. Purchase of 
these noninduded accessories 
will obviously jack up your costs. 

•••••••• 


Asus Nova P22 

$849 • asus.com 

Lusting for an oversize, over- 
docked, liquid-cooled, game- 
scorching PC? The Nova P22 is 
not for you. But if you're looking 
for a compact Windows media 
machine, cease your search. The 
1.86-GHz Core 2 Duo chip, Intel 
GMA 3000 graphics processor, 
1GB of RAM, and 160-GBhard 
drive have enough oomph to 
run Windows Vista. We hooked 
up the little rectangle to a TV 
and used it to pull movies off 
our home network within min¬ 
utes of hitting the swank, touch- 
sensitive power button. Gaming 
be damned—we're watching 
leaked HD footage of Watchmen. 
WIRED Decent price. Analog 
and digital audio outs. Small 
and quiet. Hardwired for 802.11n 
and Bluetooth 2.0. Nintendorks 
will love the Wii-like shape. 
TIRED Accidental shutdowns 
courtesy of a touchy power 
button. DVI video outputs only. 
Built-in pencil holder (?!) is useless 
if you stand the machine upright. 
Onboard "hi-fi" speakers could 
barely fill a mailbox with sound. 
Cord management is tricky. 


Everex MyMiniPC 

$500 • everex.com 

Everex's MyMiniPC hopes to gain 
a few style points by cribbing 
its new OS liberally from a certain 
competitor (cough Apple cough). 
The operating system, called 
gOS Space (based on Ubuntu), 
runs smoothly on the unimpres¬ 
sive hardware: a 1.86-GHz Intel 
Core Duo and 512 megs of RAM, 
propped up by an adequate 
Intel GMA 950 graphics proces¬ 
sor. It's also pretty small at 8.9 x 
6.7 x 1.7 inches, and the 120-GB 
hard drive provides plenty of 
room, since most of the bundled 
"software" is just links to Web 
apps. Better open source options 
are easy to swap in, so at least 
you're not stuck with this 
stunted Leopard wannabe. 
wired Two-in-one card reader 
and slot-loading DVD burner 
are nice touches. Quiet and slim. 
Plenty of other Linux distribu¬ 
tions to replace gOS Space. 
TIRED No Bluetooth or Wi-Fi? 
Free OS and middling hardware 
specs make it hard to justify 
the price tag. gOS Space looks 
awfully familiar and needs a bit 
more time in the oven. 
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70 million people switched to AVG 8.0 because it protects from online threats 
without slowing PC’s or networks to a crawl. That put a lot of hackers, and their threats, 
out of business. But we’re dedicated to the rehabilitation of every lost soul defeated 
by our award winning software. To help us help them, visit hugsforhackers.org. 
Do it now, because somewhere there’s a hacker who needs a hug. 


Meet CyberSIren. This self-described hacker 
groupie got her lulz stealing identities and 
shopping online. Then like a child actor in a 
failed sitcom - it all came crashing down. 


Visit hugsforhackers.org 


Tough on Threats. Easy on You 


www.avg.com 





Zecco 

Trading 

E*TRADE 

Schwab 

Sp6Cidl Off'GT Valid through July 27,2008 

Stock Commissions 

$ 0 

$12.99 

$12.95 

China Shakes the World, has won the 2006 
Financial Times and Goldman Sachs Business 
Book of the Year award. 

Min. Bal. to Avoid 
Maintenance Fees 

$ 0 

$10,000 

$0 

To receive this FREE book, enter china7 
when you open a trading account today at: 

Options Trades 

$4.50+50$ 

/contract 

$12.99+75$ 

/contract 

$9.95+75C 
/contract 

zecco.com/wi 

1.866.224.3164 



Data taken from company websites on March 6,2008. The above firms may 
waive fees or reduce commissions if certain requirements are met. 


Zecco Trading, Inc Member FINRA/SIPC. 

Margin accounts require $2,000 minimum. Options involve risk and are not suitable for all investors. Prior to buying or selling an option, a person should read and understand 
the Characteristics and Risks of Standardized Options. Copies of this document may be obtained by contacting Zecco Trading at customerservice@zeccotrading.com. 









PROMOTION 


SMART 


HOME 


GREEN + WIRED 

Powered by ComSd. Warmed by 



PEOPLES GAS . 

NATURAL GAS DELIVERY 



SEE HOW GREEN 
CAN WORK FOR YOU. 


Experience the perfect fusion of high tech and low impact with the Smart 
Home: Green + WIRED at the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. 
Walk through this 2,500-square-foot, fully functioning, modular home literally 
in the museum’s backyard. Crafted with recycled and renewed materials, it 
features the very latest in energy and resource efficiencies. Learn about the 
small and large ways that you can live green in your own home. 

THE ONLY WAY TO EXPERIENCE A SMART HOME IS TO COME ON IN. 

Open May 8, 2008 - January 4, 2009 

For tickets and information visit: 

www.msichicago.org or wired.com/wiredhome 
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Logitech Squeezebox Duet 

$400 • logitech.com 

Logitech’s little black box liberates your music collection from the confines of a PC, streaming 
it via Wi-Fi to your hi-fi (or powered speakers). It also streams from Rhapsody, Pandora, and 
Slacker, plus local and Internet radio stations. But setup is about as fun as glass shards in your 
eye—especially if you try to configure the SqueezeCenter software to tap your iTunes library. 
Those gripes aside, the Duet rocks hard. Between your rips and the collective libraries of 
Rhapsody, Shoutcast, and RadioTime (which tunes in actual stations from around the world), 
it feels like you’ve got an unlimited music repository in the palm of your hand. —RickBroida 




Pump Up the Ham 


Unlike your Aunt Gladys, something full of hot air actually can 
make dinner. Using compression to enable temperatures well 
above the boiling point, pressure cookers save time, energy, 
and all your vittles’ nutrients and flavor, —eric smillie 


Kuhn Rikon 
Duromatic 

$200 • kuhnrikon.com 

The Duromatic is tall, elegant, and 
cooks like a dream. Hitting maximum 
pressure faster than any other cooker 
tested, it also operates with nary a 
drip due to housing that sits over the 
pressure valve. Instead of maintaining 
temperatures by venting hot air through 
the safety release valves, it adjusts 
pressure in response to the tempera¬ 
ture of your stove. This brings finer 
control and almost total silence—even 
when the pressure hits 15 psi. 

WIRED Long handle is easy to hold 
and keeps your fingers away from 
stovetop heat. Safety latch on lid locks 
and unlocks without too much fiddling. 
tired The flip side of all that sensi¬ 
tivity is that it makes the pot a bit 
finicky, demanding more attention. 


WMF Perfect Plus 

$209 • wmf-usa.com 

This responsive hunk of stainless 
steel lets off only a smidgen of steam 
and a few quiet wheezes while retain¬ 
ing heat—nothing that will interrupt 
a predinner conversation. And, in a 
clever move, WMF built all the delicate 
valves into a removable handle that's 
easy to rinse and leaves the lid and 
pot safe for the dishwasher. Any chef 
would be pleased to have this hand¬ 
some worker in his culinary arsenal, 
but the ergonomic grip and cheery 
color-coded pressure gauge make it 
ideal for a casual home kitchen. 
wired Pleasantly tweakable con¬ 
trols. Solid engineering from a top- 
shelf German manufacturer. 

TIRED Attaching the lid is a struggle. 
Worse, it doesn't lock automatically, 
enhancing the chance of catastrophe. 


Cuisinart CPC-600 

$150 • cuisinart.com 

Hurting for burners as you juggle mul¬ 
tiple dishes on a busy stove? This electric 
cooker just might save you from blow¬ 
ing your top. Set the timer on the LED 
display, turn on the heat, and then for¬ 
get about it—the integrated computer 
does the rest. A top pressure of 11.6 psi 
means slow cooking, but the Cuisinart 
makes up for it by giving you the peace of 
mind to focus on the rest of your meal. 
wired Clip-on condensation collector 
keeps your counter puddle-free. Includes 
brown, simmer, and saute functions. 
Nonstick insert is effortless to wash. 
TIRED Space hog: 62-square-inch 
footprint for only six quarts of cooking 
volume. Take the accompanying recipe 
book's prescribed water ratios with a 
grain of salt; some lead to very disap¬ 
pointing, soggy rice. 


Magefesa Mageplus 

$159 • magefesausa.com 

When it tops out at 15 psi, this cooker 
cracks like a pop star under pressure. 
See, like the Duromatic, the Mageplus 
holds temperature in direct response 
to the stove, but it still loses steam 
in blustery bursts and requires increas¬ 
ing amounts of heat to fully cook a 
dish. Our food emerged tender with¬ 
out being mushy, but with its snail-like 
cooking pace, clumsy lid attachment, 
and confusing instructions, this pot 
made the whole process a chore. 
WIRED Well-designed release 
valves don't need to be removed from 
the lid for dishwashing. 
tired While everything feels sturdy 
enough, the short two-year warranty 
makes us worry about durability. 

Had the slowest cooking performance 
of the models tested. 
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Kensington 


SlimBlade Trackball Mouse 

Meet the Bluetooth 0 enabled mouse that works 
on any surface. And when there’s no room to 
mouse around, it becomes an ultra-mobile 
trackball. Now that’s smart made simple!” See 

more at slimbladecollection.com 


; Kensington and ACCO are registered trademarks of ACCO Brands. SlimBlade and smart made simple are trademarks of ACCO Brands. The Bluetooth* word mark and logos are registered trademarks owned > ACCOt | 
\>j Bluetooth SIG, and any use of such marks by Kensington Computer Products Group is under license. © 2003 Kensington Computer Products Group, a division of ACCO Brands All rights reeved bbahds 









Crush! Kill! Destroy! 

They’ve taken over Hollywood, next the world. 
I, for one, do not welcome our new robot overlords. 



eah, I follow “the politics.” I watch the 
debates, I hear the stump speeches, and I 
Zazzle my favorite sound bites. But so far, 
nobody’s asking the real question: “Are you, 
sir or madam, soft on robots?” 

It’s not just a fair question. It’s a vital one. 
After George W. Bush’s courageous stand 
against “human-animal hybrids” in the 2006 
State of the Union address—apparently, he 
heeded the warnings of Mansquito— I felt 
certain the robot threat would be the next 
underreported crisis to move from the Sci 
Fi Channel to The Situation Room. Yet noth¬ 
ing was said. So we must turn, as ever, to popular culture for answers. And pop culture is 
telling us what I’ve known for a while: Robots run Hollywood. 

Look at the evidence: Transformers— a movie about giant robots using Earth for backyard 
wrestling—has made $700 million dollars worldwide, a new Terminator redux is currently 
in production and Dimension Films recently announced a remake of Short Circuit, that ’86 
gear-jerker that introduced us to an ample-browed, Bauhaus hat stand named Johnny 5. 
A remake! Of a Steve Guttenberg movie! That clinches it. Behind the stalking horse of pop 
culture, HAL 9000 and his minions have been war-gaming the robocalypse for years— 
testing our responses, cataloging our weaknesses, and, most important, conditioning our 
attitudes with mass roboganda. In June, they’re deploying their most powerful weapon 
yet. Introducing the lethal, the invidious, the huggable... WALL-E. 

Yes, WALL-E, the pitiful orphan with those big E.T. blinkers and cute scooper hands. 
Poor WALL-E! The last robot on a derelict Earth trashed and abandoned by Big, Bad Man¬ 
kind! This brave little toaster is supposed 
to clean up our post-consumer wasteland. 

But it’s just too big a job—and, at any rate, 
the lil’ Sisyphus has developed a personal¬ 
ity. How absolutely irresistible! 

Resist! Resist my fellow squishies. This is 
just another hustle, the latest of many. We’ve 
learned to recognize the direct approach: 
an implacable, rampaging Terminator in 
a skin suit, or an implacable, gunsling- 
ing Yul Brynner-bot trying to kill Richard 
Benjamin. (Lesson: Kill anything implaca¬ 
ble and accent-having.) We’re also hip to 
the honeypot—Stepford wives and Six-ali- 
cious Cylons who conceal their metal 
innards with slinky fem-bods. Then 
there’s the happy slave act, perfected by digi- 
serfs R2-D2 and C-3PO. Perfectly nonthreat¬ 




ening, right? Wrong! One dark night, Buck 
Rogers is going to wake up to Twiki biddy- 
biddy-bidding him a not so fond farewell. 

I know what you’re saying: This guy’s 
a total robophobe. Damn straight. I don’t 
even let my Roomba sleep over. Oh, I’ve 
heard all the arguments: transhumanism, 
cyber-immortality, the works. There are 
robopologists at this very magazine who 
can’t wait to mechanoodle with some hot 
T ’n AI, settle down, maybe pop out a couple 
of subroutines. Not this side of meat. I’m 
an old, unreconstructed anti-robite, in the 
grand American tradition. 

And it’s a distinctly American tradition. 
The Japanese may be robo-curious, but over 
here we’re spoiling for a good human-robot 
fight. It’s the same old John Henry narrative 
we’ve been playing out since the dawn of the 
industrial age, when we first got a glimpse 
of our own obsolescence. “A human being 
is pretty much just a delicate bag of water,” 
says Daniel H. Wilson, roboticist and author 
of How to Survive a Robot Uprising. “Robots, 
however, have the market cornered on being 
volcano-proof, and they’ve got mental capa¬ 
bilities that make Einstein look like a third 
grader eating crayons. The basic reason we 
humans both fear and revere robots is that 
they can do what we do, and sometimes do 
it better. Robots remind us of ourselves, and 
that can be truly terrifying.” 

The Hollywood Machine has long used that 
Fear of Us against us—and thus, for Them. 
We’re expecting an army of Ahnold skinjobs, 
gleaming groves of 50 foot Gorts, Matrixoids 
like tentacled Lovecraftian nightmares who 
failed metal-shop. But what about something 
so cute we can’t pull the trigger? 

Here’s where WALL-E comes in. Mark my 
words: Mawkishness will succeed where 
pure firepower has failed. The machines 
don’t need our missile codes; they know our 
taste in movies. So don’t come crying to me 
when that plastic WALL-E “toy” assimilates 
your 6-year-old. I’ll be in Japan, posing as 
a sexbot and waiting for the Meat Resis¬ 
tance to rise. DS 

email scott_brown@wired.com. 
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Dell recommends Windows Vista 9 Ultimate, 



OWN 1 - PWN ALL 


Introducing the new XPS™730 H2C. These are the facts. With an Industry- 
Standard ATX chassis, and an Intel® Core" 2 Extreme processor, the XPS 730 H2C boasts 
Quad Graphics Cards, giving you four times the graphics horsepower. It also comes with 
a factory over-clocked* processor that helps eliminate any need for tweaking. And with 
that kind of power inside, including the exclusive Dell H2C 2-Stage Liquid Cooling System 
was a must. There's really not much else to say. Except, you're welcome. Yours is here. 



New Deir XPS !H 730 H2C 
Starting at 

$4999 

Shown with 24" monitor, 
add for $350. 


UNIVERSE 


AT W|AR 



GET YOURS AT WWW.DELL.COM/WIRE730 | 1-888-325-4272 



inside ™ 


Extreme 
Performance 


D0LL 

YOURS IS HERE 


'PRICING/AVAILABILITY: Offers subject to change, not combinable with all other offers. Taxes, shipping, handling and other fees apply. U.S. Dell Home and Home Office new purchases only. Dell reserves 
the right to cancel orders arising from pricing or other errors. FACTORY OVERCLOCKED: Dell warrants the full functionality of your system at factory overclocked settings. Overclocking beyond factory 
settings may cause system instability and reduce the operating life of your system components. Dell does not provide technical support for any hardware or software issues arising from any third party 
application, such as NVIDIA nTune 5.0, used to enable overclocking. TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES: Intel and Intel Core are trademarks of the Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. 
©2008 Dell Inc. All rights reserved. Newspaper Advertisement Supplement. 
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Flame 

Warrior 


In a culture that prizes 
decorum, Hiroyuki 
Nishimura’s Web video 
site and bulletin 
board are a chaotic— 
and sometimes 
obscene—free-for-all. 
Meet the bad boy 
of the Japanese Internet. 

BY LISA KATAYAMA 


I’m sitting in a sterile white conference 
room waiting for Hiroyuki Nishimura. Japan 
is a nation where the 3:17 train arrives every 
day at 3:17—not 3:16 or 3:18—and Nishimura 
is 45 minutes late. The PR assistant who 
painstakingly coordinated our interview, 
a typical salaryman with a dark suit and 
receding hairline, looks increasingly uncom¬ 
fortable. *1 “I was late to two other meet¬ 
ings today,” Nishimura says when he finally 
arrives. It's a semi-apology, delivered as he 
shuffles across the room in Velcro sandals. He 
has a slightly nasal Tokyo accent and speaks 
in an informal idiom rarely used in business 
settings. "I can't wake up in the morning or 
get to places on time. I often wonder whether 
I'm an adequate human being. Seriously.'' *1 
In Japan, there are specific rituals surround¬ 
ing the exchange of business cards. It's cus¬ 
tomary to proffer your card with two hands 
while bowing slightly, then study the other 
person's card intently for several seconds 
before putting it away. Nishimura fumbles 
in the pockets of his cargo pants, then sticks 
his card in my face as he receives mine with a 
dismissive nod. *1 The stereotype of Japanese 
office culture—rigid, formal, and hierarchi- 
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This ball isn't just for turning 

The Dyson Ball™ vacuum is engineered to turn on a dime. But housing technology 
inside a ball also made it possible for Dyson engineers to miniaturize the machine 
without compromising the cleaning performance. So now you can have a small 
Dyson vacuum that has the cleaning performance of a big one. And the Dyson Ball™ 
vacuum comes with a 5 year warranty. 



Dyson proves no loss of suction using 
the I EC 60312 Cl 2.9 test standard. 


dyson 


The vacuum that doesn't lose suction. 







Nishimura (top) is cocreator of Nico Nico Douga, a YouTube-like site 
that lets any user layer text and ASCII art onto the videos. 


cal—is still the norm in most of the country. 
Nishimura observes none of those rules. In 
spite of that, or perhaps because of it, the 
lackadaisical 31-year-old with a soul patch 
and wispy goatee has become the most influ¬ 
ential figure on the Japanese Web. 

We're in the downtown Tokyo headquar¬ 
ters of Dwango, the company that runs a 
Web video site called Nico Nico Douga 
(Smiley Smiley Video). In just over a year, 
Nicodou, as it's affectionately known, has 
become the fifth-biggest online time-suck 
in Japan, with users spending more than 
12 million hours on the site each month. 
Dwango owes much of that success to its 
partnership with Nishimura. 


His salesmanship is 
unconventional, to say the 
least. “Nico Nico Douga is a 
total waste," he says with 
a grin. “You'd be in trouble 
if you didn't have Google, 
but you wouldn't dieif Nico 
Nico Douga didn't exist. 
But waste is our culture 
in Japan; look at how we 
package each candy indi¬ 
vidually." It's true—in 
Japan, if you buy a bag of 
gummies, each piece inside 
is swaddled in its own 
superfluous wrapper. 

Nishimura has given 
his countrymen the tools 
to cut through all that 
packaging. He started 
with 2channel, a bulletin 
board service he created 
in 1999. It's become one 
of the few places where 
Japanese people can say 
exactly what they feel 
without concern for deco¬ 
rum or propriety. 

Now Nicodou has 
brought the 2channel 
style of community to 
Web video. The site lets 
users plaster their com¬ 
ments directly on top of 
any uploaded video. Posts 
are sometimes so numer¬ 
ous that they obscure the clips. “Even when 
the videos are boring, the viewers are get¬ 
ting together and entertaining each other," 
Nishimura says. 

“Hiroyuki's figuring it out as he goes 
along, not really giving a shit, but he hit 
the nail on the head," says Joi Ito, a Tokyo- 
based venture capitalist and CEO of Creative 
Commons. “Japan is an unhappy culture. 
The people are lonely and depressed, and 
the Internet is a release valve." 

To the online communities at 2channel 
and Nicodou, Nishimura is a folk hero and 
role model. (In Japan he's referred to solely 
by his first name, a privilege afforded only 
to top-tier pop stars and TV heartthrobs.) 


And in a nation that actually has a word for 
“death from overwork," Nishimura takes 
pains to point out that he hasn't had to exert 
himself much to achieve success and fame. 
He's just a slacker who showed a nation how 
to goof off. In his 2007 book Why 2channel 
Will Never Fail, he wrote: “If running the site 
required me to get up at 9 am every morn¬ 
ing, wear a suit, and not have time to play 
videogames, I'd probably quit." 

“I taught myself to code in grade school," 
Nishimura says. “After that I did some odd 
jobs, and now I'm here." He gestures at the 
conference room and bows with exagger¬ 
ated self-effacement, as if to apologize for 
his boring life and easy path to success. 
Nishimura is cracking wise; he thinks it's 
ridiculous that a journalist would travel 
from America to interview him about 
his silly Web sites. In the lingo of 2chan- 
nel forum posters, I am kukiyomenai— 
someone who “can't read the air," who isn't 
in on the joke. 

Nishimura downplays the importance of 
2channel. He created the simple bulletin 
board system nine years ago as an exchange 
student at the University of Central Arkan¬ 
sas. “I was bored," he says. “I made it to kill 
time." There's nothing remarkable about the 
technology—the site is similar to BBS setups 
that were common in the US at the time. And 
indeed, navigating it is like time-traveling 
back to the Mosaic era: It's just pages of blue 
hypertext links and text punctuated by ban¬ 
ner ads and a brick background pattern. 

What was innovative about 2channel was 
its openness. Nishimura read the air and 
realized that what Japan needed was an out¬ 
let for unfettered expression. On 2channel, 
anyone can start a thread and anyone can 
post—there's no need to register or log in 
and no Web handles. There are no censors, 
no filters, no age verification, no voting sys¬ 
tems that boost one thread or comment over 
another. “I created a free space, and what 
people did with it was up to them," he says. 
“No major corporations were offering any¬ 
thing like that, so I had to." 

The people of Japan who pass each other 
wordlessly on the way to work each day sud¬ 
denly realized they had a lot to talk about. 
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They could argue, berate, complain, insult, 
opine, free-associate, joke around, and revel 
in their ability to entertain one other as a 
completely anonymous collective. 

This ugly, lo-res site gets about 500 mil¬ 
lion pageviews a month, and Nishimura 
runs it with the help of nearly 300 volunteer 


administrators. “The only person who gets 
money from 2channel is me,” he says. “We 11, 
I guess I pay for the servers.” It earns him 
100 million yen a year—about $1 million— 
mostly from ad revenue. “But I don't think 
that's all that different from some dude who 
opens a convenience store in front of a train 
station,” he says dismissively. “They can 
make a million yen a day.” 

Nishimura is chuckling over a 2channel 
thread on a recent news item. “There was 
this 66-year-old man who was killed by his 
61-year-old wife—she beat him to death with 
a bamboo sword,” he says. “It's kind of funny, 
the contrast between the classic bamboo 
sword and the modern Internet. Posters were 
wilting things like, 'Grandpa was probably 
becoming a pain in the ass to take care of.' ” 

The snarkiness, the sophomoric humor, 
the questionable taste—2channel posts 
often have the sort of tone you'd find on a 
site like Something Awful. There's also a 
prankish streak: When fast-food chain Lot- 
teria held an online poll asking customers to 
vote for a new flavor of milk shake, 2chan- 
nelers stuffed the ballot box in favor of kim- 
chi—fermented cabbage. (Lotteria dutifully 
offered the vile concoction for sale.) 

But 2channel isn't just for geeks. Yes, there 
are threads where programmers discuss PHP 
and Ruby on Rails, and threads where otaku 
debate the latest manga and anime. But there 
are also threads on sex, politics, sports, and 
motorcycles. Bored housewives gossip about 
celebrities. Students and teachers discuss 


their peers in school-specific threads. 

The commenters have developed their 
ownjargon and shorthand. There's that put- 
down kukiyomenai, a dismissal of the clue¬ 
less who can't read the air. And there's the 
catchphrase omae mona, a comeback that 
translates roughly as “I know you are, but 


what am I?” Omae Mona is also the name 
given to a catlike character that comment¬ 
ers frequently append to posts: 

A _A / 

( ' \/')K Omae Mona! 


Though 2channel is text-only, users have 
circumvented that restriction by raising 
ASCII imagery to an art form, typing out 
elaborate illustrations that are often closer 
to editorial cartoons than emoticons. 

Nishimura's primitive bulletin board has 
become a hot brand. Book-length collections 
of comments have become best sellers and 
have been adapted into manga, TV shows, 
and movies. There are popular blogs dedi¬ 
cated to highlighting interesting threads. 
4chan, a US-based site dedicated to anime, 
griefing, and all things NSFW, is one of sev¬ 
eral foreign imitators of 2channel. 'Its weird¬ 
ness dominates Internet culture,” Ito says. 

I’m watching a video on Nico Nico Douga, 
Nishimura's follow-up to 2channel. A cute 
girl in a skimpy outfit has set up a camera 
in her bedroom and filmed herself dancing. 
Suddenly, a barrage of comments begin to 
scroll across the video. “She's pretty good!” 
“Boobies boobies boobies boobies!” “She's 
kinda fat.” “Cuter than my girlfriend!” “What 
is happening to our country?” “Is it just me 
or can you see armpit hair at 1:15?” 

In many ways, the site is a standard Web 
video portal. What's unique is that the Flash- 


based video files have an extra interactive 
layer that lets viewers insert text on top of 
any clip as easily as if they were typing an 
instant message, and it displays that com¬ 
ment whenever someone else loads the 
video. Think YouTube meets TRL. 

Every kind of clip imaginable gets the 
Nicodou treatment. A British news item 
on dolphin fishing in Japan has some com¬ 
menters declaring the slaughters a disgrace; 
defenders say it's no different than killing any 
other animal for food. Amateur videos riffing 
on the latest Web meme garner enthusiastic 
praise as well as criticism on editing tech¬ 
niques. US sitcoms show up perfectly trans¬ 
lated and ready for annotation just hours 
after they air, and Sunday-morning anime 
programs have thousands of comments by 
afternoon. For many, the site isn't just a via¬ 
ble alternative to TV—the added layer of 
commentary makes it better than TV. 

Nicodou got its start when Nobuo 
Kawakami, CEO of the mobile-applications 
developer Dwango, saw an opportunity to 
port 2channel's irreverent, free-for-all sen¬ 
sibility from an archaic BBS to a full-fledged 
Web 2.0 application. 

Dwango, a public company with nearly 
500 employees, already had a relationship 
with Nishimura. The company advertised 
on 2channel and even sold ringtones of him 
reciting popular catchphrases from his BBS. 
In 2005, when Dwango created a subsidiary 
called Niwango, it chose a name that further 
linked the company to Japan's most notori¬ 
ous BBS: Ni is the first syllable of Nishimura 
and also the Japanese word for two—as in 
ni channeru , or 2channel. Nicodou is the 
subsidiary's flagship service. 

Nishimura continues to run 2channel 
independently, but he shows up at Dwango 
headquarters a couple of days a week to help 
develop and promote Nicodou. “Hiroyuki is 
the Steve Jobs of our company,” says Koji 
Mizoguchi, a Niwango board member. “He's 
the idea man, but he's not concerned with 
the specifics of how to make it work.” 

Nicodou launched in January 2007. It now 
has 6 million registered online users, and 
1.3 million people view the mobile phone 
version. It gets almost a billion pageviews 
a month—twice as many as 2channel—and 


US sitcoms show up translated and 
ready for annotation hours after they 
air; Sunday morning anime have 
thousands of comments by afternoon. 
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Dwango estimates that the site accounts for 
8 percent of Japan's total bandwidth use. 

The site still trails YouTube in traffic 
among Japanese, but it's twice as sticky— 
fans check back often to see how others have 
embroidered upon their favorite clips. Some 
users time their comments with the dialog 
or music, creating a call-and-response feel. 
They've even figured out how to anticipate 


scrolling speeds to create elaborate screen¬ 
filling ASCII animations. 

Kawakami points out that Nicodou is one 
of the few successful sites in Japan that isn't 
simply a localized or reverse-engineered ver¬ 
sion of some Western concept. Like 2channel 
before it, the site seems to scratch a cultural 
itch that other countries just don't have. “In 
American movie theaters, everyone laughs 
out loud when they're excited," says Tomo- 
liito Kinose, another Niwango board member. 
“You never see that in Japan—you'd prob¬ 
ably get punched if you made a sound. But 
if there were a keyboard next to each movie 
seat that made comments show up onscreen, 
people would be typing like crazy." 

One of the more than 1 million videos avail¬ 
able on Nicodou is a TV news item about 
Nishimura himself. The segment begins with 
a narrator introducing Eiko, a woman who 
was subjected to some libel on 2channel. She 
submitted a request asking that any com¬ 
ments about her be removed but was told 
it would not be possible unless she identi¬ 
fied each offending post. 

“I think the person in charge of this site 
would be considered very irresponsible in 
a normal society," Eiko says in the clip. “I 
continue to be slurred in places I don't even 
know about. This online society is so irratio¬ 
nal and difficult." She is presented as if she 
were the victim of a violent crime: Her voice 
is computer-altered to protect her identity, 


and all we see onscreen is a tight shot of her 
hands folded in her lap. 

“This is horrible!" posts one Nicodou 
viewer as the woman speaks. Most comment- 
ers are less charitable: “That's Net society 
for you, you sow." “People will forget with 
time. You're worrying too much." “It's your 
fault for doing something stupid enough to 
be written about." 


The TV newscast cuts to Nishimura, and 
ominous music begins to play. The narra¬ 
tor gravely explains that this man refuses 
to screen the millions of daily posts on his 
site. “They say 2channel is at fault, but I think 
2channel is actually the victim," Nishimura 
says into the camera. He continues, not even 
trying to conceal his annoyance: “Something 
like this is bound to happen when you com¬ 
municate on the Internet.” 

As the videoclip plays on Nicodou, com- 
menters are in a frenzy: “I am speechless at 
how reasonable his explanation is." “I love 
Hiroyuki!" “He's so young!" “Big nose.” 

His online fans may adore him, but 2chan- 
nel is becoming increasingly controversial. 
There have been stalking incidents and sui¬ 
cide pacts supposedly planned through the 
site. (Nico Nico Douga is more supervised: 
Users must log in, there's a six-page agree¬ 
ment, and Dwango responds to takedown 
notices.) Nishimura's nonchalant response 
to complaints and libel suits probably 
doesn't help. “I used to show up in court," 
he says. “Then one day I overslept, and noth¬ 
ing happened. So I stopped going." 

Nishimura has lost about 50 lawsuits and 
owes millions of dollars in penalties, which 
he has no intention of paying. “If the ver¬ 
dict mandates deleting things, I'll do it," he 
says. “I just haven't complied with demands 
to pay money. Would a cell phone carrier 
feel responsible when somebody receives 
a threatening phone call?" 


Japan is just now having the debate about 
free speech online that roiled America a 
decade ago, but it seems to be reaching dif¬ 
ferent conclusions. A government panel 
recently proposed to start regulating “influ¬ 
ential widely read news-related sites in the 
same way that newspapers and broadcasting 
are regulated." Many believe this move was 
triggered by outrage over 2channel. 

Nishimura giggles at the prospect of a 
government crackdown. “Our lawmakers 
aren't that dumb," he says. “Besides, 2chan- 
nel's servers are in San Francisco.” 

He looks out the lOth-floor window at the 
Tokyo skyline. The setting sun is bounc¬ 
ing off the silver high-rises. Nishimura is 
already late to his next meeting, but he 
doesn't seem to care. His arduous day in 
the office is nearly over. Soon, he'll be back 
in his Shinjuku apartment watching movies 
and playing Final Fantasy. 

Even if 2channel is forced to play nice, the 
BBS has already served its purpose: open¬ 
ing up Japanese Web culture. At Nicodou, 
users are increasingly likely to show their 
faces in their homemade videos. On blogs 
and social networking sites, many younger 
users are now willing to reveal their real 
names. More and more services are launch¬ 
ing that rely on user-generated content, and 
some say that Nicodou is just the beginning 
of Japan's Web 2.0 boom. 

Ever the iconoclast, Nishimura scoffs at the 
idea. In a chapter of Why2channel Will Never 
Fail titled “Debunking the Myth of a Bright 
Future," he predicts there will be no more 
major innovations on the Web. He believes his 
success is a fluke and encourages young peo¬ 
ple who idolize him to keep trying to land one 
of the dwindling number of jobs at big cor¬ 
porations. “Everyone's writing, Tou should 
join a startup or go to work for yourself,'" he 
says. He has no patience with anyone who's so 
clueless, so kukiyomenai , as to fall for that. 
“They're so stupid, they actually believe the 
stuff they read on the Internet." EQ 
////////////////^^^^ 

lisa katayama (www.tokyomango 
.com) is the author of Urawaza: Secret 
Everyday Tips and Tricks From Japan. 
For Nicodou clips and an ASCII art slide 
show, visit wired.com/extras. 
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Nishimura dismisses the prospect 
of a crackdown: “Our lawmakers 
aren't that dumb. Besides, 2channel ; s 
servers are in San Francisco.” 
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2005-2006 PLATEAU OF TIBET —Renowned explorer and 
conservationist Wong How Man relies on Land Rovers to 
redefine the real source of the Yangtze through some 
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the rare Tibetan antelope at the calving ground which 
he was first to discover. 
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NEUROSCIENCE 



Businesses that tout 
fMRI scans of your brain 
claim they can tell 
whether you’re crazy. 

□r lying. Or dangerous, 
□ur advice: 

Don’t believe the hype. 

BY DANIEL CARLAT 


‘So here’s your brain,” the doctor says, as 
the center of my mental life pirouettes before 
me, rendered in electric blues and reds. Dan¬ 
iel Amen, MD, manipulates the screen image 
with a few taps on his keyboard. *1 “It looks 
good, pretty symmetrical. Red means more 
activity, blue means less.” *1 We’re peering 
at a Spect scan taken a half hour ago. He 
takes a closer look. Spect scans are a type 
of brain-imaging technology that measures 
neural activity by looking at blood flow. “The 
only question I’d ask you is whether you’ve 
ever had a brain injury, because there is low 
activity in your occipital cortex and your 
parietal lobe, all on the left side.” *11 admit 
to the occasional fall while snowboarding, 
but I’ve always worn a helmet. Amen shakes 
his head. “Your brain is 80 percent water and 
the consistency of tofu, and your skull is hard, 
so your brain was not meant to snowboard, 
even with a helmet. I recommend tennis or 
Ping-Pong.” *1 He calls up a different view, this 
one from below, as though looking up from 
the spinal cord. I see a spot on one side that 
is conspicuously... empty. “What’s that?” I 
ask. *1 “That’s a left temporal lobe ding. It’s 
in a fairly innocuous area, but I’d still ask 
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Spect scans of the author's brain taken at the Amen Clinic in Newport Beach, California. In the four surface views on the left, the less active regions of the 
brain show up as holes or dents. The scans on the right show the most active 15 percent of the brain in red and white. 


your wife how your temper is.” 

Fm in Newport Beach, California, under¬ 
going the $3,300 Amen Clinic evaluation. 
The price includes two Spect scans and a 
series of clinical interviews. At the end Fll 
get a report on my mental health, along with 
recommendations about lifestyle changes, 
supplements, and medications—a prescrip¬ 
tion for a "better brain.” It's an alluring pros¬ 
pect, but the approach is still viewed with 
some suspicion by mainstream psychiatrists. 
Not that serious scientists aren't interested 
in taking pictures of the brain—in fact, jour¬ 
nals churn out hundreds of brain-imaging 
articles each month. It's just that we haven't 
quite figured out what these pictures mean. 
Are we really seeing the mind in action, or 
are we allowing ourselves to be seduced by 
images that may actually tell us very little? 

A typical brain contains 100 billion neu¬ 
rons, each of which makes electrical connec¬ 
tions, or synapses, with up to 10,000 other 
neurons. That means a quadrillion syn¬ 
apses to keep track of at any given time— 
about the number of people on 150,000 
Earths. Somehow, in the midst of this fre¬ 
netic electrical activity, something called 
"mind” emerges. 

If you had your brain scanned after, say, 
suffering a concussion in a football game, 
you would have either a CT scan or an MRI. 
These are both examples of structural imag¬ 


ing, meaning that they can take pictures of 
your brain's anatomy but not its activity. 

Functional neuroimaging is different. It 
takes pictures of the brain in action. Using 
the analogy of a house, structural imag¬ 
ing can show you the basic layout of your 
rooms, but functional imaging can show 
you where people are congregating during a 
party. Spect scans and PET scans accomplish 
this through radioactive tracers injected 
into the patient that concentrate where the 
brain is active. Functional MRIs (known as 
fMRIs) look at blood flow by sending out 
magnetic pulses to measure the location of 
hydrogen atoms. 

In recent years, functional neuroimaging 
research has yielded a wealth of intrigu¬ 
ing fodder for journalists but few scientific 
breakthroughs. We've learned, for example, 
which brain regions light up when we fall 
in love (the nucleus accumbens), why we 
may be impressed by expensive wines (our 
reward centers light up more as the price 
increases, even if the wine stays the same), 
and what happens in the brains of meditat¬ 
ing monks (not very much, since they have 
so much control over their frontal lobes). 
Nevertheless, when it comes to psychiatry, 
most insurance companies will cover a PET 
scan only if it's used to distinguish Alzheim¬ 
er's disease from a rare form of dementia. 
And while psychiatrists have used neuro¬ 


imaging to work out the neurocircuitry of 
other conditions, like obsessive-compulsive 
disorder, few believe the technique is ready 
for use in daily clinical care. 

Yet academic researchers and medical 
entrepreneurs are already trying to sell 
brain scanning to both patients and corpo¬ 
rate clients. Media giant Viacom (parent 
of MTV and Nickelodeon) paid a reported 
$200,000 to the British company Neuro¬ 
sense to help determine ad placement by 
scanning subjects as they watch differ¬ 
ent TV commercials. Two US companies 
are developing ways to use fMRI as a lie¬ 
detecting tool. Scientists are teaming up 
with criminologists to try using scans to 
predict violent or criminal behavior. And 
now politicians are interested, too. Psycholo¬ 
gist and Democratic political consultant 
Drew Westen, in his book The Political Brain, 
argues that Democrats appeal to the reason- 
loving dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (what 
Westen calls the "blue brain”), while Repub¬ 
licans have been winning more elections 
because they target the emotional ventro¬ 
medial cortex (the "red brain”). DNC chair 
Howard Dean was so taken with Westen's 
brand of neuropolitics that he promised, "In 
2008 we will win the presidency if our can¬ 
didate reads and acts on this book.” 

Neuromarketing, neuroeconomics, neuro¬ 
forensics—we're in the midst of a neuro- 
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Neuro • Babble 

Add the prefix neuro to a discipline and you get a new field with 
instant cred. But the science can be less than compelling. 


Neurologism What It Is Wired Verdict 

The use of brain scans and QEEGs to Companies with marketing dollars to 

Neuro • marketing divine how consumers really feel about burn are experimenting with the new 

commercials and new products. techniques, but hard data is lacking. 

The use of brain scans as high tech lie Kinks still need ironing out, but may 
Neuro • law detectors to determine whether a sus- already be as accurate as standard 

pect is guilty or innocent. polygraphy, which isn't saying much. 

The use of Spect scans and QEEG brain Some findings are intriguing, but most 

Neuro • diagnosis mapping to construct "profiles" of psy- clinical applications, like accurate diag- 

chiatric diagnoses. noses of depression, are decades away. 

The use of fMRI scans to assess how A little neurobabble certainly spices up 

Neuro • politics political messages are playing, literally, political dialog but is probably no more 

in the minds of voters. scientific, or reliable, than exit polling. 
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imaging frenzy, and a kind of frontier 
mentality is taking hold. As a practicing 
psychiatrist, I'm drawn to the idea of a 
high tech window into the mind, but I 
want to find out for myself whether brain 
imagers like Amen have solid science 
behind them. 

Following my second scan, taken 
immediately after I concentrate on per¬ 
forming several assigned tasks at a com¬ 
puter, I am ushered into Amen's spacious 
office. With his deep tan, black T-shirt, 
black jeans, and black shoes, Amen looks 
more like a Miami maitre d' than a psy¬ 
chiatrist, but a psychiatrist he is, having 
trained at Walter Reed Medical Center 
before starting his own clinic in 1989. 
There are now four Amen Clinics nation¬ 
wide, and along the way he has published 
several best-selling books and appeared fre¬ 
quently on television, pushing his message 
that he can help you to "change your brain, 
change your life.” He says he has collected 
42,000 brain scans over the years. 

I settle onto a comfortable couch as he sits 
at his desk, clipboard in hand. 

"Today weTl look at both your resting scan 
and your concentration scan,” he says, his 
expression friendly. "But first, Pd like to go 
over some of your history.” 

Amen runs through a series of questions 
Pm accustomed to asking my own patients. 
I find him to be an excellent psychiatrist- 
focused, compassionate, patient—and I feel 
comfortable revealing some of the more dif¬ 
ficult truths of my past. He asks me whether 
I have a history of psychiatric problems. 
Yes, I suffered a short bout of depression a 
few years ago and treated myself—success¬ 
fully—with the antidepressant Celexa. Do I 
have any medical problems? Nothing signif¬ 
icant. Do I have a history of mental illness 
in my family? Unfortunately, my mother 
suffered severe depression and committed 
suicide when I was in college. 

After another 15 minutes of questions and 
conversation, he says, "Let's look at your 
scans.” He takes the images that he printed 
out this morning and puts them side by side 
on a large table. He points to several views 
of the surface of my brain. "What I see here 


is that activity in your prefrontal cortex is 
low at rest but becomes better when you 
concentrate, and your thalamus becomes 
more active, too. I think this means you have 
a predisposition to depression.” 

I nod. Scrutinizing the scans some more, 
he says, "You need to be busy to be happy. 
Your brain is cool at rest. You need stuff in 
your life to feel alive, together, and con¬ 
nected.” He looks at another view, this one 
showing only the most active regions of my 
brain. "In this scan, you have increased activ¬ 
ity in your thalamus, your two basal ganglia, 
and your cingulate cortex.” He picks up a 
pen and draws a line connecting these four 
regions to the right lateral temporal lobe. "I 
call this the 'diamond plus? It's a pattern of 
angst, and we see it in people who have had 
significant trauma in their lives.” 

He puts down his pen and turns to me. 
"I would love to see your brain healthier, 
because you'll be happier if it's healthier,” 
he says. "It's too low in activity. I recommend 
a multivitamin, and to get better blood flow 
I would take gingko.” Just before I leave, he 
advises me to lay off the snowboarding and 
play more tennis. "With the lowered activity 
in your cerebellum,” he explains, "I'd like to 
see you do more coordination sports.” 

"There’s a logical fallacy here.” I am sit¬ 
ting at a conference table with a perfect view of 
the sun setting over West LA, talking to Robert 


Rubin, professor and vice chair of psychiatry 
at UCLA and one of Amen's chief critics. 

My Spect scans are arrayed between us, 
and I have just recounted Amen's interpre¬ 
tation of my brain images. 

Rubin, a noted researcher on brain func¬ 
tioning in depression, draws two circles on 
a sheet of paper. He points to the first and 
says, "Let's say this represents a bunch of 
people with low activity of the frontal lobe, 
and let's say, for the sake of argument, that 
many of them also have depression.” Then 
he points to the second circle. "And here are 
all the people without depression. Do any of 
these people also have low frontal lobe activ¬ 
ity? You bet they do. So there are people with 
depression who have this finding, and people 
without depression with this finding. How is 
the finding helpful?” 

"Not too helpful,” I say. "But Amen claims 
that studies have shown that low frontal lobe 
activity is associated with depression.” 

Rubin smiles while shaking his head. I can 
tell this is an argument he's heard before. 
"That's true, but the data is based on group 
averages. A typical study will image 10 peo¬ 
ple with depression and 10 people without 
depression. On average, you might find that 
the depressed group has lower frontal activ¬ 
ity than the normal group. But there's a lot of 
variability, meaning some depressed people 
have normal scans and some healthy people 
have abnormal scans.” 
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"Meaning... you can't use the finding to 
make a diagnosis." 

"Right." He looks back down at my scans, 
with all their dings and dents. "To determine 
the utility of these findings, you have to go 
to the critical next step, which is to come up 
with specific imaging criteria for depres¬ 
sion, scan a large number of people, and then 
read the scans blindly—that is, without hav¬ 
ing met the patient. You can then determine 
the accuracy of your test. To my knowledge, 
nobody has done such studies for depres¬ 
sion or for most any psychiatric disorder 
other than Alzheimer's disease." 

While chatting with Rubin, I find myself 
comparing my assessment meeting with 
Amen to experiences I've had with shrewd 
palm readers. Like them, Amen made vague 
pronouncements that could apply to any¬ 
one: "You're happier when you're busy." 
When he made specific statements about 
my moods and life events, they seemed to 


be based on information he obtained the 
old-fashioned way—by asking questions. 
He already knew about my family history of 
depression and my mother's suicide when 
he mentioned a "predisposition to depres¬ 
sion" and "significant trauma." Occasionally, 
he was completely off the mark, like when 
he saw neural signs of temper problems. In 
fact, when my wife and I argue, my calmness 
is exasperating, leading her to ask, "Do you 
even have a pulse?" 

"All right," I say to Rubin. "Let's assume 
that Amen really has no solid evidence that 
imaging can diagnose conditions. But he 
does seem to make some people feel better 
when they are in distress." 

"Oh, I'll give him that," he says. "It's a 
fantastic placebo effect." I'm reminded of a 
recent study in which Yale researchers gave 
participants various nonsensical explana¬ 
tions of human behavior. Half of the time, 
the researchers added the phrase "Brain 


scans indicate" before the explanation, and 
then inserted the spurious finding. When 
this brain-speak was added, participants 
judged the explanations more satisfying. 

Upon my return to Boston, a psychia¬ 
trist colleague calls me, wondering if I have 
heai*d about "EEG brain mapping." One of his 
patients has read about it and asked about 
the procedure. Much of the basic research 
was done at something called the Brain 
Research Laboratory, housed in New York 
University's medical center. I decide to fly 
down and take a look. 

"This was originally a surgical ward," says 
the codirector of the lab, Leslie Prichep, 
a friendly New Yorker with jet-black hair 
and a down-to-earth manner. As we stroll 
through the circa-1950s hallway lined with 
green tile, Prichep points out the original 
surgical theaters and nurse's stations, now 
all converted to research offices. 
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I steal the watch, then lie 
about it as my brain is being scanned. 

The image is supposed to 
reveal my deception, but it flunks. 
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In a conference room, she introduces me 
to Roy John, who developed a method to 
evaluate cognitive problems using some¬ 
thing called quantitative EEG (or QEEG). 
EEG, or electroencephalography, was the 
earliest form of brain scanning, invented 
back in the 1920s. It uses electrodes attached 
to the scalp to measure electrical brain activ¬ 
ity. Prichep and John used the technology 
on people with various psychiatric diagno¬ 
ses and developed profiles for depression, 
attention deficit disorder, schizophrenia, 
and so on. 

Prichep turns on a projector, and the 


screen is filled with pictures that look very 
much like Amends brain slices, complete 
with a gradient color scheme from purple 
to yellow. Some are labeled normal, and 
others bipolar disorder, dementia, 
and depression. Unlike Spect scans, how¬ 
ever, these images represent not blood flow 
but electrical power at different parts of 
the brain. 

The pictures are fascinating. “So you can 
actually diagnose patients using QEEG?” 
I ask. 

Prichep hedges. “We're the major research 
center in the country, and we have con¬ 


ducted some excellent studies. But we don't 
necessarily have enough data to convince 
everybody.'' 

Looking through some of the papers that 
Prichep hands me at the end of my visit, I 
find the same pattern of inconclusive group 
average differences that make the Spect and 
PET findings so hard to interpret. Accord¬ 
ing to UCLA neurologist Marc Nuwer, who 
assessed the QEEG field for the American 
Academy of Neurology, these findings mean 
little. “Running large numbers of statisti¬ 
cal tests routinely causes large numbers of 
randomly encountered purported statisti¬ 
cal ‘abnormalities' that are of no clinical 
significance." The only way to see whether 
these so-called profiles are valid is to choose 
one derived from such studies and then 
see if the profile actually correlates with a 
diagnosis. The best study along these lines 
couldn't establish a correlation. Nuwer calls 
it “a total failure." 
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Searching for an application of functional 
neuroimaging that is truly convincing, I turn 
to Cephos, a company that is having some 
success exploring a very specific and rel¬ 
evant human problem: lying. The company 
is trying to improve on the polygraph—the 
standard lie detector test that relies on indi¬ 
rect measures of anxiety, such as increased 
heart rate and sweaty palms. 

“When you lie,” CEO Steven Laken says, 
“your brain has to work a little harder, 
because you are doing two different things: 
First, you're stopping yourself from telling 
the truth, and second, you're constructing a 
lie. The brain is more active when lying, and 
we can visualize this activity with fMRI." 


elers by asking if they are terrorists while 
scanning their brains? At that point, the 
science had better be awfully good. 

Laken shows me a major study published 
in 2005 in the journal Biological Psych iatry. 
before this," he says, “there had been several 
exploratory studies showing some sugges¬ 
tive differences between lying and truth¬ 
telling brains." Building on this work, his 
group scanned 30 people after they had “sto¬ 
len" either a watch or a ring from a drawer. 
The researchers found three specific brain 
regions that consistently lit up more brightly 
when subjects tried to deceive. They then did 
exactly the type of study that Rubin had told 
me was crucial—they tested a hypothesis. 
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Will airport security staff ask 
travelers if they are terrorists while 
scanning their brains? If so, the 
science hadbetter be awfully good. 


I meet with Laken at Shields MRI in 
Framingham, Massachusetts, located next 
to Shopper's World, billed as the oldest mall 
in America. Laken is a youthful, clean-cut 
guy in a button-down shirt, and though his 
manner is unassuming, he has the pedi¬ 
gree of a superstar. While getting his PhD 
at Johns Hopkins, he helped discover a 
genetic test for colon cancer. In 2003, he 
met Frank Andrew Kozel, a psychiatrist 
and researcher at Medical University of 
South Carolina, and became fascinated with 
Kozel's research on using fMRIs to detect 
lies. Their company, Cephos, is engaged in a 
neuroimaging race with a similar company, 
No Lie MRI in La Jolla, California, to see who 
can be first to make this modern polygraph 
a commercial success. 

Already, the two companies have attracted 
enough attention to energize an entirely 
new branch of ethics called neuroethics. 
Neuroethicists worry about the real-world 
uses of technology like Cephos' lie detec¬ 
tion procedure. Will prospective employers 
require applicants to submit to neuroimag¬ 
ing as part of their application process? Will 
airport security staff begin screening trav¬ 


Using the promising brain regions identi¬ 
fied in the first part of the study, they tested 
31 other watch- or ring-stealing people and 
read the results blindly—that is, with no 
prior knowledge of which statements were 
lies or truths. In fact, to remove any sub¬ 
jective element, the scientists simply had a 
computer read the results based on an algo¬ 
rithm. The results? An astonishing 90 per¬ 
cent accuracy. 

Depending on the protocols and scanners, 
the accuracy rate varies from 70 to 94 per¬ 
cent. “It's not perfect yet," Laken says, “but 
we're committed to publishing all of our find¬ 
ings so people can judge for themselves how 
legitimate the system is." I'm impressed; 
there's no fudging here. 

It's time for my test. Laken brings me into a 
room and opens a drawer in which there is a 
watch and a ring. “After I leave this room," he 
says, “I'd like you to take one of these objects 
and put it into the locker in your changing 
room.” I “steal" the watch. 

Next, I am immobilized inside the scan¬ 
ner, and to the disconcerting strains of what 
sounds like a sledgehammer on steroids I 
answer a series of questions flashed by a 


computer monitor placed a few inches above 
my face. When the computer asks, “Did you 
take the ring," I click “no," the truth. When 
it asks, “Did you take the watch,” I also click 
“no," a lie. I'm asked about these objects in 
dozens of different ways; half of my answers 
are lies and half are truths. The point of the 
“game" is to see if the scanner can guess 
which object I took. 

The next day, Laken emails me the results. 
“Here are the movies of your brain. The com¬ 
puter says you took the ring." 

The computer flunked. 

I email Laken: “Maybe I was overthinking 
the experiment." 

“That's possible," he writes back. “Or you 
may just be one of those people we miss." 

Laken's results are interesting, and he 
knows how he has to proceed. He has other 
experiments planned, and his competitor, 
No Lie MRI, is co-sponsoring research at 
UC San Diego to fine tune its own lie detec¬ 
tion algorithm. 

The next day, I'm back at my office. I see 
my patients, listen to their troubles, try to 
understand what drives their suffer ing, and 
prescribe my nostrums. I deal in brain trou¬ 
ble, and meaningful pictures of what is going 
on behind their pained expressions would 
aid my work immeasurably. After my last 
patient, I pull out Amen's snapshots of my 
own brain. My journey through the land of 
functional neuroimaging has helped me to 
understand how spectacularly meaningless 
these images are likely to be. 

Most neuromarketers are using these 
scans as a way of sprinkling glitter over 
their products, so that customers will be 
persuaded that the pictures are giving them 
a deeper understanding of their mind. In 
fact, imaging technologies are still in their 
infancy. And while overenthusiastic prac¬ 
titioners may try to leapfrog over the sci¬ 
ence, real progress, which will take decades, 
will be made by patient and methodical 
researchers, not by entrepreneurs looking 
to make a buck. DU 
///////////^^^^ 

daniel carlat (drcarlat@comcast. 
net) is a psychiatrist at Tufts University 
School of Medicine and publisher of The 
Carlat Psychiatry report. 
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Law of 
the Jungle 

Motoring up Brazil’s Arauazinho River during the rainy season is like navigating a 
lake full of trees. The rust-colored water escapes its banks and spreads out across the rain 
forest, leaving the channel indistinguishable from the jungle around it. Marc van Roos- 
malen, however, seems to sense the river’s course. Perched on the bow of our small alu¬ 
minum boat, the primatologist confidently directs our pilot up the main artery, and we 
head deeper into the Amazonian wilderness with every turn, f Thin and leathery, with 
a deep tan and a goatee, Van Roosmalen looks younger than his 60 years. A Dutch-born 


Marc van Roosmalen 
is one of the most 
famous biologists 
in the Amazon. 

Now he’s looking 
at 14 years in prison 
for biopiracy. 

BY EVAN RATLIFF 

naturalized Brazilian, he first came to this 
remote and untouched area of the Amazon 
more than a decade ago to study a biologi¬ 
cal El Dorado, a treasure of rare and unde¬ 
scribed biodiversity. For many researchers, 
discovering a single new species is a career 
maker. Van Roosmalen has discovered at 
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least 10—fantastical-sounding creatures 
like the dwarf marmoset and the giant pec¬ 
cary. His work along the Arauazinho and the 
Aripuana has earned him a reputation as one 
of the world's greatest living naturalists. 

The boat edges around another curve, and 
Van Roosmalen's longtime field aid, Francis 
Correa, shouts and points at an enormous 
anaconda, thick as a palm tree, curled on 
the bank. "Francis has such a keen eye," Van 
Roosmalen says as the snake eases into the 
water and underneath the boat. 

A few minutes later, our engine quits. 
"I think Fll have a swim," Van Roosmalen 
announces, grabbing a snorkel out of his 
bag. "This water is really nice. The only 
problem is the electric eels. And the ana¬ 


Van Roosmalen pauses to note every fruit 
and tree, every monkey scratch in the bark. 
He picks up a large, hollowed-out nut. "This 
is a new species in the Brazil nut family that 
I'd like to describe," he says wistfully. "In the 
old days, I would collect this and then later 
return for the flowers." 

He walks a few steps and then stops 
abruptly. "Automatically I put it in my 
pocket," he says, pulling out the nut and 
dropping it to the ground. "If I forget and go 
back to Manaus"—the capital of the state of 
Amazonas—"they can throw me in jail." 

He may sound paranoid, but he's actu¬ 
ally facing a bleak reality. In the summer of 
2007, Brazilian authorities put him into one 
of the country's most dangerous prisons 



Three-fifths of the Amazonian rain forest and 13 percent of all animal and plant species are in Brazil. 


condas. And the sting rays, but that's only 
in the dry season." He doffs his blue button- 
down and yellow T-shirt and jumps into 
the water. I'm dubious, but he persuades 
me to join him, narrating the river's fea¬ 
tures as we paddle among the submerged 
tree trunks. 

Eventually the pilot gets the motor going, 
but only barely. We beach the boat and strike 
out overland. The hike is slow going because 


for two months, the beginning of what was 
supposed to be a 14-year sentence. They 
called him a traitor and a biopirate and con¬ 
victed him of stealing the country's natu¬ 
ral resources. As a result, Van Roosmalen 
was fired from his job at the government 
scientific institute where he'd spent two 
decades. He became estranged from his 
family, mired in debt, and afraid for his life. 
Even as we trudge through the Arauazinho, 


he awaits the verdict on his final appeal. If 
he loses, he goes back to prison to serve 
out his term. 

No one disputes that Van Roosmalen 
is a talented researcher, or suggests that 
he is any sort of common criminal. When he 
ran afoul of Brazil's own paranoia over the 
theft of natural resources, important sci¬ 
ence lost out to bureaucracy, xenophobia, 
and cynicism. But Marc van Roosmalen is a 
polarizing figure here. Some see him as an 
environmental hero; others believe he is 
the nations's biggest biopirate. The same 
monomania and hubris that made him a 
great researcher also helped bring about 
his own demise. He could have become one 
of the most innovative conservationists of 
his generation. Now he may end up nothing 
more than a cautionary tale—or, if his worst 
fears come to pass, a martyr. 

Biopiracy is what watchdog groups and 
government officials call the plundering 
of biological organisms for profit. Over 
the past decade, developing nations have 
increasingly protested such incursions into 
their sovereignty. They come primarily in 
the form of "bioprospecting" researchers 
and pharmaceutical companies that scour 
areas of natural diversity and indigenous 
knowledge seeking the next cancer treat¬ 
ment or face moisturizer. 

Those fears, at some level, are warranted. 
In the 1950s, the rosy periwinkle, a plant 
native to Madagascar, became the source 
of a lucrative leukemia drug for Eli Lilly; 
the island nation received nothing. In the 
mid-1990s, a US company filed for a patent 
involving the neem tree, long known in India 
as a source of antifungal medicines. The 
neem patent was later overturned, and in 
2005 the Indian government started build¬ 
ing a database of traditional knowledge to 
compare to international patents—with an 
eye toward fighting any overlaps. 

But no country has taken biopiracy as 
more of an affront than Brazil. Here, anger 
over biopirataria started with Henry Wick¬ 
ham, an Englishman who smuggled thou¬ 
sands of rubber tree seeds out of Manaus at 
the height of Brazil's rubber boom in the late 
19th century. Transported to Southeast Asia, 
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the saplings allowed British colonies to flood 
the rubber market, crushing Brazil's eco¬ 
nomic fortunes. (Wickham likely purchased 
the seeds legally and then exaggerated his 
own daring, but the story stuck.) 

The most infamous modern biopiracy inci¬ 
dent involved Brazil and Squibb Pharmaceu¬ 
ticals. The US-based company turned the 
venom from a Brazilian viper into a blood- 
pressure treatment that was worth $1.1 bil¬ 
lion in sales in 1996 alone—none of which 
ended up in Brazilian hands. 


feeding strategies of spider monkeys in Suri¬ 
name, just to the north of Brazil. He had a 
natural gift for fieldwork, and his Field Guide 
to the Fruits of the Guianan Flora has been 
used by botanists for 20 years. The book 
caught the eye of Brazil's Instituto Nacio- 
nal de Pesquisas da Amazonia (INPA), which 
hired Van Roosmalen to conduct a similar 
survey for the Brazilian Amazon. 

“The guy is a brilliant researcher," says 
Russ Mittermeier, who worked alongside 
Van Roosmalen when they were PhD can¬ 


In the Amazon jungle, 
Van Roosmalen discovered a dozen 
new species, including monkeys, 
a peccary, a porcupine, and a tapir. 


Lately, international firms have been 
accused of trademarking the agai, a native 
Brazilian fruit, and patenting other Ama¬ 
zonian fruits and oils for cosmetics. Yet 
the true extent of biopiracy in Brazil is 
unclear. According to Mario Lucio Reis, act¬ 
ing superintendent for Brazil's environmen¬ 
tal division (known as Ibama, the initials of 
its Portuguese name), only six biopiracy 
cases were pursued last year in the Amazon. 
Most involved simple animal trafficking- 
cases more about pets than patents. 

Nonetheless, the Brazilian government 
has portrayed biopiracy as a national crisis, 
setting off a kind of biological McCarthy- 
ism. Dozens of researchers—many of them 
foreign—have been slapped with the bio- 
pirataria label by authorities and even 
their own colleagues. Usually the cases 
amount to nothing, although occasionally 
the accused are paraded in front of federal 
committees or fined. Into this tempest blun¬ 
dered Van Roosmalen. 

Van Roosmalen grew up in the Nether¬ 
lands in the 1960s, a radical leftist hippie 
who fell in love with biology. “While other 
people were walking their dogs, he and my 
mother would walk their monkeys," says 
his eldest son, Vasco. 

For his PhD, Van Roosmalen studied the 


didates in Suriname and is now president 
of the US-based environmental group Con¬ 
servation International. “He knows more 
about the relationships between primates 
and other forest mammals, fruits, and trees 
than probably anyone else alive. He's really 
a great explorer." 

Van Roosmalen relished the free-spirited 
adventure of jungle research, often traveling 
by dugout canoe or walking barefoot through 
the forest for weeks or months, foraging for 
food and stringing up a hammock in local vil¬ 
lages. On one trip, he picked up leishmaniasis, 
a parasite-borne fever, and he's had several 
bouts of malaria. He loved it all, even when 
two near-fatal spider bites persuaded him 
to give up the barefoot trekking. 

In Brazil, Van Roosmalen continued a 
habit he had begun in Suriname. He set up 
animal rehabilitation centers—first out¬ 
side Manaus and then in his family's back¬ 
yard, in the heart of the city—for monkeys, 
tapirs, peccaries, margays, and whatever 
other creatures came his way, orphaned 
by hunting or deforestation. “Most came 
from the authorities, confiscated from the 
illegal markets," he says. “Many animals 
went through my hands, but you never knew 
where they came from." 

In 1996, a local showed up at his door with 
a tiny live monkey in a powdered-milk can. 


“When I opened it," Van Roosmalen says, 
“I immediately saw that it was something 
totally new." He spent months traveling 
up and down the rivers around Manaus, 
stopping at villages to show pictures and 
ask whether anyone had seen the foot-long 
barefaced critter. 

Finally, in a small village not far from the 
mouth of the Arauazinho River, he found 
the land of the “dwarf marmoset," as he 
eventually named the monkey in a paper 
coauthored with Mittermeier. As it turned 
out, this was not just a new species but the 
first new primate genus discovered in nearly 
a century. Van Roosmalen surveyed the area 
and began to find other undiscovered mam¬ 
mals. He made headlines globally and was 
even profiled in Sports Illustrated. The biol¬ 
ogist had found a new calling: species hunter 
of the Amazon. 

Van Roosmalen opposed shooting ani¬ 
mals to collect as specimens, preferring 
instead to question locals about what they 
had encountered. He acquired specimens 
by trading for orphaned monkeys or by ask¬ 
ing for the remains of hunted animals. The 
methods worked: He published his discov¬ 
ery of a remarkable five new monkey spe¬ 
cies in peer-reviewed journals, along with 
a previously unknown peccary, porcupine, 
tapir, and deer. 

He was also transforming from scientist 
to conservationist. In 1999, he founded the 
Amazon Association for the Preservation of 
High Biodiversity Areas, or AAPA. Its goal 
was not just to raise money for his research 
but to buy and protect habitats. The inno¬ 
vative idea, linking scientific discovery to 
environmental protection, quickly attracted 
money and recognition. Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands, who in 1997 had awarded 
Van Roosmalen the country's highest scien¬ 
tific accolade, contributed the equivalent of 
$100,000 to purchase land. The organiza¬ 
tion bought an 18,500-acre parcel near the 
Arauazinho and 49,000 acres farther north. 
In 2000, Time magazine named Van Roos¬ 
malen one of its “heroes for the planet." 

Van Roosmalen’s rise coincided with 
what Brazilians perceived as a growing 
threat to their biological heritage. In the 
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The prison cell in downtown Manaus where Van Roosmalen served part of his sentence. 


mid-1990s, the pace of genetic and pharma¬ 
cological discoveries in areas of high bio¬ 
diversity—like rain forests—was accelerat¬ 
ing. At the same time, international environ¬ 
mental groups were raising millions of dollars 
to enter Brazil and protect the Amazon, with 
or without Brazilian help. The government 
tightened biological-collecting laws, creat¬ 
ing a byzantine permit bureaucracy. Today, 
researchers have to declare the type and 
number of specimens and document where 
they're going to end up—it's not exactly con¬ 
ducive to exploration or discovery. 

Brazil holds three-fifths of the Amazo¬ 
nian rain forest and one-fifth of the world's 
flowering plants. An estimated 13 percent 
of the animal and plant species on Earth 
live there; it is the planet's most important 
living laboratory. Yet, as a percentage of 
GDP, the government spends just over a third 
of what the US does on research. “The politi¬ 
cians are very good at selling dreams—that 
in the Amazon we will find all the cures to 


our diseases," says Efrem Ferreira, a Bra¬ 
zilian ichthyologist at the INPA. “There are 
billions of dollars of promise, but it is just 
that: promise. You have to spend the money 
and the time." 

Meanwhile, red tape has effectively 
smothered science. Foreign biologists tend 
to shun the country in favor of relatively 
easygoing locales like Peru and Costa Rica, 
and indigenous scientists are unable to 
make up the difference. One botanist esti¬ 
mates that there are only five plant taxon¬ 
omists covering Brazil's 1.9 million square 
miles of jungle. 

“If working biologists were held rigor¬ 
ously to the law at the moment, we would all 
be arrested," says George Shepherd, a plant 
taxonomist at the Universidade Estadual de 
Campinas. “The law was framed with good 
ends in mind, but they didn't actually think 
about the disastrous effect it would have on 
the scientific community." 

Van Roosmalen himself has little stomach 


for the paperwork required for scientific col¬ 
lecting. “I tried several times to advise him 
about the need to obey the INPA's rules," says 
Rogerio Gribel, former head of botany for the 
institute. As Van Roosmalen garnered inter¬ 
national awards and media attention for his 
work, he became increasingly scarce at the 
INPA. He founded a series of nonprofit orga¬ 
nizations to raise his own research money. 
And he drifted away from institute activi¬ 
ties, says Gribel, who believes his “egocen¬ 
tric, nondiplomatic behavior" may have 
rubbed others the wrong way. 

In fact, Van Roosmalen's ventures often 
seem to end in some sort of crisis. His 
animal-rescue centers were shuttled from 
one property to the next as disagreements 
with some funder or partner surfaced. But 
the real trouble started with one particular 
blowup. In 1996, he became a consultant for 
a British production company called Sur¬ 
vival Anglia. Founded by nature documen- 
tarist Nicholas Gordon, the outfit wanted 
to shoot three films about Amazonian ani¬ 
mals and gave Van Roosmalen money to 
buy land for an animal-rehab center. Three 
years later, as the filming wound down, Van 
Roosmalen became embroiled in an argu¬ 
ment about finances with Gordon and his 
fiancee. They complained to Ibama, the 
environmental enforcement agency, which 
opened an official inquiry. 

In July 2002, Van Roosmalen was return¬ 
ing from a research trip north of Manaus 
when he stopped to refuel. Ibama agents 
boarded his boat, where they found some 
common orchids and four monkeys on 
deck—orphans he claimed to have rescued 
from a village in exchange for frozen chick¬ 
ens. He lacked permits for any of them. After 
a night of interrogation at the police sta¬ 
tion, he was fined $3,000 and released— 
minus the monkeys. 

Two days later, the arrest hit local papers, 
and over the ensuing weeks the national 
press jumped on the story, “law of 
the jungle: scientist accused of 
biopiracy," blasted the national news¬ 
weekly, Veja. “I was already crucified," Van 
Roosmalen says. 

Soon after, a member of the Brazilian 
parliament named Vanessa Grazziotin 
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DATAPIPE: ON THE FOREFRONT OF 
COMPLIANCE AND DATA SECURITY 


Q&A with Joel Friedman, Chief Security Officer DataPipe 


F ifteen years ago, Amazon, eBay, 
Firefox, Google, and Facebook 
didn't exist. In technology, change 
is the only certainty and rapid, 
constant evolution is the norm. Cloud 
computing, the grid, virtualizab'on, green 
technologies, data center containers, 
and other emerging technologies are 
on the horizon. On demand everything, 
anytime, anywhere is the goal. Today's 
burgeoning technologies will become 
realities faster than ever thought possible. 
Along with new frontiers in technology 
come additional threats to critical personal 
and business informab'on. Protecting and 
securing the constant flow and growth of 
data will present new challenges requiring 
the development of new technologies 
and the focused experience and experb'se 
of the security industry. DataPipe’s Chief 
Security Officer, Joel Friedman discusses 
the present and future state of security 
compliance, and how DataPipe is uniquely 
positioned to address this issue. 


( OataPipe J 


• Q: Are all PCI Hosting Service Providers 
created equal? What do you see as the 
most important factor in choosing a PCI 
Certified Service provider? 

A: In a word, no. Some hosting providers 
claim to deliver PCI compliance simply 
by offering certified remote scans, 
when in fact PCI is far more in-depth. 
When choosing a provider, you should 
first make sure the provider is listed 
on Visa’s site. Next, carefully examine 
how the provider intends to meet each 
requirement. A promise won’t protect 
your cardholder data, only expertly 
implemented security controls will. 

• Q: The Security Standards Council 
currently governs PCI DSS compliance, 
how do you see the standards this 
organization sets today shaping the 
future? 

A: As a member of the council, DataPipe 
has the unique opportunity to contribute 
to future revisions to ensure security 
controls appropriately address the 
hosting environment. 


• Q: HIPAA defines patient data security; 
PCI defines card holder data security. 
Will there be a need to bring security 
standards to other forms of data in the 
future? 

A: Absolutely. Where there is money 
to be made by trafficking stolen data, 
attackers will follow. With ever increasing 
amounts of information becoming 
digitized each year, the need for strict 
security standards for all forms of 
sensitive data is critical to the integrity 
of modern business. 

• 0: Recently one billion RFID cards 
became vulnerable when the Mifare 
Classic encryption was broken. Could 
adoption of compliance standards 
minimize the risk of a similar situation 
in the future? 

A: Open, peer reviewed encryption 
algorithms are nothing new, but are 
often overlooked when dealing with 
physical security. Employing AES, 
which is available on the Mifare 
DESFire cards, will make this feat 
mathematically infeasible. 
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NORTON: IN THE SECURITY 
TECHNOLOGY FAST LANE 


Q&A with Rowan M. Trollope, Senior Vice President of Consumer Products Symantec Corporation 


T he threats to information 
stored on computers and 
shared online are ever changing. 
Symantec is committed to 
providing faster, stronger security 
solutions that protect your information 
against new threats. Rowan Trollope, 
who leads the development of the 
consumer product line at Symantec, 
explains how Norton is staying ahead 
of security threats now and into the 
future. 



• Q: What is the biggest problem users face 
with their computers today - other than 
security? 

A: That's an easy one - poor performance. 
Whether your computer takes forever to 
start up or slows down for no reason - poor 
performance can be incredibly frustrating. 
We want to be part of the solution - not the 
problem - so in the past few years we've 
taken a comprehensive look at how our 
products impact performance. 

• Q: And what did you find? Isn’t security 
software itself often blamed for poor 
performance? 

A: Yes, it often is, and sometimes rightfully 
so. Security companies generally take the 
approach that "more security is better," 
regardless of the performance impact - but 
we don’t agree. Instead, we have worked to 
balance security with performance, and in 
the past few years we have not only made 
our products faster, but have introduced 
products and services that make computers 
run faster - and we aren't done yet! With our 
'09 release, we are working to completely 
eradicate the performance impact of our 
products - achieving Zero Impact Security. 

If we are successful, this release will 
revolutionize the user’s experience with our 
products, and set an entirely new standard 
in our industry. 


0: How would you sum up Symantec’s new 
philosophy of computer security? 

A: We believe that security should be an 
enabler, not an encumbrance. Our 2008 
products are easy, silent, and fast. We also 
believe that security must protect the indi¬ 
vidual - their transactions, their identity, and 
their data— as well as their PC. I am excited 
about the future - and believe that we will 
continue to stay ahead of the bad guys by 
offering the fastest and most effective prod¬ 
ucts on the market. 

• Q: What is the future of security software? 

A: We are undergoing a shift in how 
computers are used - more and more of 
what we do is online - and, as expected, 
the security threats are right behind. 

We used to focus on viruses and worms 
on a computer, but now the browseris 
the biggest platform for malware attacks 
- from phishing sites to drive-by downloads. 
As a result, we have shifted our focus 
from the desktop to the cloud, and are 
protecting our customers’ infrastructure, 
information and interactions with the 
same determination - no matter where 
it is. 


For a free trial of Norton, go to 

www.norton.com/performance 
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took an interest. It was an election year, 
and Grazziotin was heading up an inquest 
into biopiracy. She subpoenaed Van Roos- 
malen's computers and phone records and 
called him to testify in front of Parliament. 
When he failed to appear—Van Roosmalen 
says that lawyers told him his testimony 
was optional—she sent the federal police 
to bring him back to the capital. 

Van Roosmalen's public grilling lasted 
four hours. It turned out that the INPA had 
opened an inquiry into his methods soon 
after the raid on his boat, and Grazziotin 
used the results—which even Van Roos¬ 


malen hadn't seen—to pick at obscure 
details from his research history. What 
was his relationship with Ford, sponsor of 
Time's Hero for the Planet award? How had 
Van Roosmalen's son Tomas, a graduate stu¬ 
dent in genetics at Columbia, obtained mon¬ 
key feces for DNA analysis? Van Roosmalen 
sounded flustered and evasive. 

The final parliamentary report, issued in 
early 2003, concluded—without offering 
direct evidence—that he had sent genetic 
material out of the country. Grazziotin 
passed the results on to federal prosecutors 
to build a criminal case. The state govern¬ 
ment of Amazonas filed environmental- 
crime charges of its own. In February 2003, 
Ibama raided Van Roosmalen's home and 
confiscated 23 monkeys he had living there, 
citing a lack of permits. In April, INPA fired 
him for ignoring administrative rules, like 
traveling abroad to accept awards without 
institute permission. 

Six months later, Van Roosmalen's wife 
discovered he was having an affair and left 
him. His son Vasco ousted him from the presi¬ 
dency of the AAPA, and the organization sold 
off its research boat and 4x4s. The status of 
the land it had bought was thrown into legal 
limbo. Everything had crumbled. 


In 2006, Van Roosmalen was exonerated 
of the state charges against him, but even¬ 
tually a federal court tried him for largely 
the same thing. The judge convicted him in 
absentia—his lawyer was AWOL. On June 
15,2007, police officers arrived at his home 
in Manaus and arrested him. 

Weirdly, the federal conviction had little 
if any connection to biopiracy. In fact, the 
most serious offense, carrying the bulk of 
his sentence, had nothing to do with biology; 
it was for embezzlement. Back in 1996, Sur¬ 
vival Anglia—the documentary-filmmaking 
outfit with which Van Roosmalen's troubles 


had begun—had shipped 5 tons of scaffold¬ 
ing tower from the UK to help shoot footage 
in the jungle canopy. Van Roosmalen's INPA 
credentials had exempted the company from 
paying a customs duty. In return, the com¬ 
pany pledged to donate the equipment to 
the INPA when filming was complete. But the 
scaffolding disappeared, and the feds said 
Van Roosmalen took it. To where, nobody 
knew. The press claimed he had used it for 
his monkey cages, but that was probably 
false: He'd had the cages for years before 
the scaffolding disappeared. No one seems 
willing to sort out what actually happened. 
Filmmaker Nicholas Gordon died of a heart 
attack in Venezuela in 2004, and Gordon's 
wife, Antonieta, now living in England, says 
that no one asked her to testify at the trial. 

The government also convicted Van Roos¬ 
malen of lacking the proper permits for his 
backyard rescue operation. But he showed 
me documents indicating that on three sep¬ 
arate occasions he had applied for permits 
to keep rescued monkeys—and the rules 
allowed him to proceed if he didn't receive 
a response after 45 days. 

And, finally, Van Roosmalen was found 
guilty of illegally auctioning off, via his Web 
site, the naming rights to species he had dis¬ 


covered. Prosecutor Edmilson da Costa Bar- 
reiros acknowledges that scientific tradition 
gives the discoverer of a new species the 
right to name it. But he maintains that Van 
Roosmalen “cannot claim that those species 
belong to him." Offering to name a monkey 
for donations amounts to stealing, in Bar- 
reiros' words, “the national patrimony." 

Van Roosmalen had indeed made the offer 
on his Web site but never completed an auc¬ 
tion. Even if he had, it's hard to see how the 
law could equate selling naming rights with 
owning the animals themselves. 

The judge—in defiance of the special 
arrangements usually accorded convicts 
with higher degrees—deemed the crimes 
so severe that Van Roosmalen had to serve 
his sentence at Raimundo Vidal Pessoa Peni¬ 
tentiary in downtown Manaus, a dumping 
ground for the Amazon's most dangerous 
and destitute. 

In January, I visited the moldy concrete 
cell block where he had ended up. He spent 
two months there in constant fear of a riot 
in which he might be seen as a valuable hos¬ 
tage. He says he saw two fellow prisoners 
murdered (which prison administrators 
deny). The prison eventually transferred 
him to a cell with five other inmates, two of 
them violent crack addicts. Van Roosmalen 
says he smuggled in cash to pay his compan¬ 
ions' drug debts. Ricardo Hin, a friend who 
visited Van Roosmalen, remembers find¬ 
ing him wild-eyed and desperate. “It was 
shocking," Hin says. “He told me, Tf I stay 
here much longer, I will be killed.'" 

Outside, Van Roosmalen's second wife, 
Vivian, used family money to hire new law¬ 
yers. Supporters started a Web site in the 
Netherlands to raise legal funds. His ex-wife, 
son, and brother offered money, but they 
demanded he change lawyers. By then he had 
begun to see enemies everywhere—among 
other conservationists, even among his own 
family. He sent them away, later accusing 
them of blackmail. Last August, attorneys 
finally obtained his temporary release while 
the case is on appeal. 

Van Roosmalen and I spend the after¬ 
noon exploring the Arauazinho River for¬ 
est, and then we hike down to the newly 


He spent two months in a crowded, 
moldy cell block in constant 
fear of a riot in which he might be 
seen as a valuable hostage. 
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repaired boat and head for home. He points 
out places where the riverbanks are marred 
by freshly cut roads. The recent discovery of 
gold has driven a flurry of road building here, 
with the accompanying deforestation and 
malaria. "This sustainable development is 
a bunch of crap,” he says. "It just gives carte 
blanche to the loggers.” 

Despite Van Roosmalen's outrage, the 
entire region is a nature reserve now (albeit 
one that's often encroached upon). That 


change in status is largely a result of Van 
Roosmalen's own research into the area's 
unique ecology. In fact, it is illegal for us to 
be here without government permission. 

In a perverse way, his case has helped open 
up a discussion in Brazil about true biopiracy. 
Some collecting rules have recently been 
loosened, and there is debate on proposed 
legislation that many researchers say could 
make Brazil one of the more progressive 
places for scientists to work and collabo¬ 
rate. "Everybody saw in his case exactly 
what we didn't want to see, which was the 
prosecution of researchers and not of crimi¬ 
nals,” says Rita Mesquita, a former student 
of Van Roosmalen's who helped establish the 
reserve. "So he—of course at a very high cost 
in his life—ended up being a perfect example 
of the misuse of a regulation.” 

When the police came to arrest him the 
last time, they found a plastic bag filled with 
skins and skulls he had gathered without 
permits. Once, I asked him why he contin¬ 
ued to collect, even when he knew he was 
being watched. "Fuck them,” Van Roos- 
malen said. "I wanted to go on publishing 
new things and just laughing at them. It 
was stupid, OK. I just consider this whole 
thing a circus.” He paused. "I was always a 
rebel and I always will be. There was noth¬ 
ing wrong in my whole attitude during the 
20 years that I worked for the government. 


They should have been proud of me. The real 
crooks are on the street in this country, the 
people who really are responsible for large- 
scale destruction of the rain forest. And I'm 
notone of them.” 

On the river, the motor conks out again; 
this time we've blown a spark plug. Run¬ 
ning on half an engine, we'd have to spend 
the night out on the river, exposed. Our 
pilot decides to flag down a passing gravel 
barge for help. 


"There used to be just two gravel barges 
on the river. Now there are 10 ships a day,” 
Van Roosmalen grouses. "It's all illegal. They 
bribe the authorities for the permits.” 

Luckily, our captain knows the barge pilot 
and arranges to borrow a spark plug. It's the 
kind of personal grease upon which South 
America, and indeed the world, operates. 
It's also the kind of trade-off that Van Roos¬ 
malen always believed was beneath him. 
"Compromising myself with the devil,” he 
once said, "is the last thing I would do.” 

As we fire up the outboard and race 
toward home, the cloudy skies open up 
and release a driving rain. Van Roosmalen 
tucks himself under a plastic tarp. Sud¬ 
denly, he looks older. I ask him jokingly if 
the weather makes him miss these expe¬ 
ditions. "It was always like this,” he says, 
hunching his knees under his chin. "Some¬ 
times in the Amazon, you can really get a 
chill from the cold.” 

Van Roosmalen's house in Manaus is a 
red two-room building with a corrugated 
aluminum roof. The stove and oven sit out 
on the porch while the kitchen remains a 
half-built cinder-block shell, its completion 
long ago sacrificed to lawyers fees. The wide 
lawn is dotted with fruit trees and fronted 
by a 13-foot-high concrete wall with metal 
gates. Two closed-circuit cameras scan the 


perimeter. If an unknown visitor rings the 
bell, Van Roosmalen sits quietly watching 
the monitors, girding himself for a dash into 
the jungle behind the house. 

When I first contacted Van Roosmalen 
in November 2007, three months after his 
release from prison, he had only recently 
stopped living on the run. Just after his 
release from Raimundo Vidal, he said, gun¬ 
men masquerading as federal police came 
to the house to finish him off. He and Viv¬ 
ian fled to friends' houses, relocating every 
two days. They scrounged up enough money 
to double the height of their wall and top it 
with surveillance cameras. Then they felt 
safe enough to go home. 

These days, Van Roosmalen says, he 
and Vivian live off fees for consulting on 
the occasional nature documentary and a 
small advance from a Dutch publisher for 
his memoirs. Help Marc van Roosmalen, 
the organization dedicated to paying his 
legal costs, shut down months ago. Tens of 
thousands in legal bills remain unpaid. Viv¬ 
ian is training to become an armed guard to 
supplement their income. 

On my final visit, I find Van Roosmalen 
more jittery than usual. He hands me a 
grainy printout from his security cameras. 
That morning, he says, two men arrived in 
a white Nissan pickup and banged on the 
door, lingering when no one answered. "You 
don't want to interpret,” he says, "but they 
were very persistent.” 

A few weeks later, he emails me from a new 
address. He has confirmed, he says, that the 
men were ex-police sent to kill him. "Look¬ 
ing at the tape over and over,” he writes, he 
could see the men putting revolvers in their 
belts before they approached the door. "It is 
crystal clear,” Van Roosmalen says. "They 
would have killed me point-blank if I had 
opened the door.” He and Vivian fled the 
house; now they live on the run. They have 
no plans to return to Manaus. The outcome 
of his appeal, in the end, may not matter. 
"They will never catch me again,” he told 
me once. "Never.” EH 
///////////////^^ 

Contributing editor evan ratliff 
(www.atavist.net) wrote about cellulosic 
ethanol in issue 15.10. 


Van Roosmalen knew he was being 
watched, but he didn't care: When police 
came to arrest him, they found a 
plastic bag filled with skins and skulls. 
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Cooling a home in Arizona produces 93 percent fewer C0 2 emissions than warming a house in New England. 
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LIUE in Cities 


► 


fl / C is OK 


► RS R SYMBOL of American prof¬ 
ligacy, the air conditioner may 
rank second only to the automo¬ 
bile. Energy-sucking AC props up 
an unsustainable lifestyle in scorching des¬ 
ert cities like Phoenix, while the cheerful 
New Englander splitting wood and tending 
his potbelly stove is the epitome of ecological 
harmony—so goes the green cant. But this 
stereotype gets it wrong. When it's 0 degrees 
outside, you've got to raise the indoor 
thermometer to 70 degrees. In 110-degree 
weather, you need to change the temper¬ 
ature by only 40 degrees to achieve the 
same comfort level. Since air-conditioning 
is inherently more efficient than heating 


TO MRNY RMERICRNS , ecological nirvana is a bucolic existence 
surrounded by wilderness. But the Thoreauvian desire for more 
elbow room has led to sprawl, malls, and cougar attacks. The edge- 
city upshot is a national cadre of 3.5 million "extreme commuters," 
who spend more than three hours a day in transit, many of them spewing car¬ 
bon dioxide between exurb home and city office. Automobile exhaust in the US 
contributes roughly 1.9 billion tons a year to the global carbon cloud, more than 
the emissions of India, Japan, or Russia. Even worse are the 40 million lawn 
mowers used to tame the suburban backcountry: Each spews 11 cars' worth 
of pollutants per hour. «1 The fact is, urban living is kinder to the planet, and 
Manhattan is perhaps the greenest place in the US. A Manhattanite's carbon 
footprint is 30 percent smaller than the average American's. The rate of car 
ownership is among the lowest in the country; 65 percent of the population 
walks, bikes, or rides mass transit to work. Large apart¬ 
ment buildings are the most efficient dwellings to heat 
and cool. *1 And guess what high-speed means of trans¬ 
portation emits less atmospheric carbon than trains, 
planes, and automobiles? The humble counterweight 
elevator put into service in 1857, which has made vertical 
density possible from Dubai to Taipei, —matt power 


30 % 


Amount by which 
an average household 
reduces its C0 2 
emissions if one 
member takes public 
transit to work 
instead of driving. 


(that is, it takes less energy to cool a given space by 
1 degree than to heat it by the same amount), the dif¬ 
ference has big implications for greenhouse gases. 
*1 In the Northeast, a typical house heated by fuel oil 
emits 13,000 pounds of C0 2 annually. Cooling a simi¬ 
lar dwelling in Phoenix produces only 900 pounds of 
C0 2 a year. Air-conditioning wins on a national scale 
as well. Salving the summer swelter in the US produces 110 million metric tons 
of C0 2 annually. Heating the country releases nearly eight times more carbon 
over the same period. Meanwhile, chilly Northeasterners can at least take 
heart in one thing: With global warming you can turn the heat down. — m.p. 


Factor by which 
the C0 2 released by 
heating US homes 
exceeds that released 
by cooling them. 
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The environmental movement has never been short on noble goals. Preserving wild spaces, cleaning up the oceans, 
protecting watersheds, neutralizing acid rain, saving endangered species—all laudable. But today, one ecological 
problem outweighs all others: global warming. Restoring the Everglades, protecting the Headwaters redwoods, or 
saving the Illinois mud turtle won’t matter if climate change plunges the planet into chaos. It’s high time for greens 
to unite around the urgent need to reduce emissions of greenhouse gases. Just one problem. Winning the war 
on global warming requires slaughtering some of environmentalism’s sacred cows. We can afford to ignore neither 
the carbon-free electricity supplied by nuclear energy nor the transformational potential of genetic engineering. We 
need to take advantage of the energy efficiencies offered by urban density. We must accept that the world’s fastest- 
growing economies won’t forgo a higher standard of living in the name of climate science—and that, on the way up, 
countries like India and China might actually help devise the solutions the planet so desperately needs. Some will 
reject this approach as dangerously single-minded: The environment is threatened on many fronts, and all of them 
need attention. So argues Alex Steffen on page 165. That may be true, but global warming threatens to overwhelm 
any progress made on other issues. The planet is already heating up, and the point of no return may be only decades 
away. So combating greenhouse gases must be our top priority, even if that means embracing the unthinkable. Here, 
then, are 10 tenets of the new environmental apostasy. 


ORGRNICS Are Not the Answer 


► THE PRTH TO UIRTUE, we all know, begins with organics. Meat, milk, fruit, veggies—organic products are good 
for our bodies and good for the planet. Except when they’re not good for the planet. Because while there may be 
sound health reasons to avoid eating pesticide-laden food, and perhaps personal arguments for favoring the organic- 
farmers’ collective, the truth is that when it comes to greenhouse gases, organics can be part of the problem. f 1 Take 
milk. Dairy cows raised on organic feed aren’t pumped full of hormones. That means they produce less milk per Holstein—about 
8 percent less than conventionally raised cattle. So it takes 25 organic cows to make as much milk as 23 industrial ones. More 
cows, more cow emissions. But that’s just the beginning. A single organically raised cow puts out 16 percent more greenhouse 
gases than its counterpart. That double whammy—more cows and more emissions per cow—makes organic dairies a cog in the 
global warming machine. 1 How about that burger? Organic beef steers take longer to achieve slaughter weight, which gives 
them more time to emit polluting methane. And if you’re eating hamburgers made from grass-fed cattle, don’t award yourself 
any prizes just yet. While pastured beef offers some environmental benefit—these cows don’t require carbon-intensive corn for 
feed, and the land they graze stores carbon more efficiently than land used for crops or left alone—they’re burping up nearly 
twice as much methane as cattle fed grain diets, according to the UN’s Food and Agriculture Organization. If you really want to 
adopt a climate-friendly diet, cut out meat entirely. Researchers at the University of Chicago showed that the meat-intensive 
diet of the average American generates 1.5 more tons of greenhouse gases per year than the diet of a vegetarian. But even 
organic fruits and veggies are a mixed bushel: Organic fer¬ 
tilizers deliver lower-than-average yields, so those crops 
require more land per unit of food. And then there’s the 
misplaced romanticism. Organic isn’t just Farmer John; 
it’s Big Ag. Plenty of pesticide-free foods are produced 
by industrial-scale farms and then shipped thousands of 
miles to their final destination. The result: refrigerator 
trucks belching carbon dioxide. *1 Organic produce can 
be good for the climate, but not if it’s grown in energy- 
dependent hothouses and travels long distances to get 
to your fridge. What matters is eating food that’s locally 
grown and in season. So skip the prewashed bag of organic 
greens trucked from two time zones away—the real virtue 
may come from that conventionally farmed head of let¬ 
tuce grown in the next county. —joannapearlstein 


Organic isn’t just Farmer John; 
it’s Big Ag. Plenty of pesticide-free foods 
are shipped thousands of miles 
in carbon-dioxide-belching trucks. 


45 % 


Amount by which an 
organic chicken’s 
lifetime greenhouse 
gas emissions exceed 
a nonorganic bird’s. 
















FARM the Forests 


RONRLD RERGRN'S INFRMOUS 

claim that “trees cause more pol¬ 
lution than automobiles” con¬ 
tained a grain of truth. In warm 
weather, trees release volatile chemicals 
that act as catalysts for smog. But the Gipper 
didn't mention another point that's even more 
likely to make nature lovers blanch. When it 
comes to fighting climate change, it's more 
effective to treat forests like crops than like 
majestic monuments to nature. 1 Over its 
lifetime, a tree shifts from being a vacuum 
cleaner for atmospheric carbon to an emit¬ 
ter. A tree absorbs roughly 1,500 pounds 
of C0 2 in its first 55 years. After that, its 
growth slows, and it takes in less carbon. 
Left untouched, it ultimately rots or burns 
and all that C0 2 gets released. *1 Last year, 
the Canadian government commissioned 
a study to determine the quantity of Car- 
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bon sequestered by the country's woodlands, which account for a tenth 
of global forests. It hoped to use the C0 2 -gathering power of583 million acres of 
woods to offset its Kyoto Protocol-mandated responsibility to cut greenhouse gas 
emissions. No such luck. The report found that during many years, Canadian for¬ 
ests actually give up more carbon from decomposing wood than they lock down 
in new growth. ^ A well-managed tree farm acts like a factory for sucking C0 2 out 
of the atmosphere, so the most climate-friendly policy is to continually cut down 
trees and plant new ones. Lots of them. A few simple steps: Clear the oldest trees 
and then take out dead trunks and branches to prevent fires; landfill the scrap. 
Plant seedlings and harvest them as soon as their powers of carbon sequestration 
begin to flag, and use the wood to produce only high-quality durable goods like 
furniture and houses. It won't make a glossy photo for the Sierra Club's annual 
report, but it will take huge amounts of carbon out of the atmosphere. — m.p. 


55 

YERRS 

Age at which a 
tree’s ability to 
absorb carbon 
starts to decline. 
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CHINA IS THE SOLUTION 

Not the Problem 


I 

POP QUIZ: Who's the volume dealer in alternative-energy hardware? If you said choking, 
smoking, coal-toking China, give yourself a carbon credit. *1 Consider solar cells, the least 
carbon-intensive option after nuclear, wind, and biomass, according to an analysis by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. In 2007, photovoltaic factories in the People's Republic 


tripled production, grabbing 35 percent of the global market and making China the world's number one producer. How about 
rechargeable lithium-ion batteries, critical for superefficient electric vehicles? Chinese manufacturers will soon rule that world, 
too. Windmills? "Prepare for the onslaught of relatively inexpensive Chinese turbines," says Steve Sawyer, head of the Global 
Wind Energy Council. His forecast: China will produce enough gear to generate 10 gigawatts of power annually by 2010—more 
than half the capacity that the whole world installed in 2007. *1 China has three big reasons for jumping feetfirst into the car¬ 
bon fight. Obviously, there's the threat of climate change—flooding in China's coastal cities, drought in the country's interior. 
Second, there's political instability: Air and water pollution is already a flash point for public protests. And then there's the bur¬ 
geoning export market for green products stamped made in china. <1 Will renovating the planet spur 



the first wave of homegrown Chinese tech innovation? Jeff Immelt, CEO of General Electric, thinks so. 
"China has as much or more at stake than anyone," he said at a recent corporate summit. "Solar energy, 
carbon sequestration—we're going to be blown away by China's progress over the next couple of 
decades." If only they could clean up Beij ing's air in time for the summer Olympics.— spencerreiss 


Beijing has a huge incentive to embrace 

the fight against greenhouse gases: a burgeoning 

export market for alternative-energy hardware. 


KEEPING B BILLION PEOPLE fed boosts global warming 
more than all the world's cars, trucks, trains, ships, and planes put 
together. Agriculture accounts for almost 14 percent of greenhouse 
gas emissions worldwide, according to the latest report from the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change. One response is to eat 
fewer of the two- and four-legged greenhouse gas factories known 
as animals. Before you send back that T-bone, though, call in the bio¬ 
engineers. ■ i Genomics experts have been optimizing food crops for 
decades, punching in traits for lower herbicide use, less tilling, and 
higher yields—carbon cutters, all. But the fountainhead of agricultural 
emissions is nitrogen-based fertilizer, whose manufacture (mainly 


► 


RCCEPT 

Genetic Engineering 


from natural gas) and poor take-up rates add up to nearly one-third of agriculture's contribution to global 
warming. Monsanto, DuPont, and Syngenta, along with a flotilla of venture-backed startups, are trying 
to change that. California-based Arcadia Biosciences is already peddling genes for nitrogen-efficient rice 
that the company reckons could save the equivalent of 50 million tons of carbon dioxide a year. Arcadia's 
CEO, a lifelong Sierra Club member, is working to get carbon credits for Chinese farmers who make the 
switch. c What some greens deride as Frankencrops are also the only serious hope for biofuels. Right 
now, their net carbon benefit is negligible. Corn engineered for high yields and low fertilizer will help, 
but even better will be plants under development whose stalks and leaves can easily be turned into fuel. 

The plunging cost of gene synthesis should help bio geeks deliver on another big promise: a new econ¬ 
omy in which biochemical reactions replace industrial processes. J. Craig Venter's Synthetic Genomics is 
working with BP on microorganisms that produce cleaner alternatives to gasoline. Rival Amyris Biotech¬ 
nologies is working on bugs that make jet fuel. Meanwhile, the genetic engineers are cooking up climate- 
friendly meat without feet: The first symposium on lab-grown animal flesh met in Norway in April.—s. r . 








UHAT R COOL IDER: Instead of 
reducing our own carbon emis¬ 
sions, we'll pay other people to 
reduce theirs. Win-win! Not so 
fast. Carbon offsets—and emissions-trading 
schemes, their industrial-scale siblings—are 
the environmental version of subprime mort¬ 
gages. They both started from some admi¬ 
rable premises. Developing countries like 
China and India need to be recruited into the 
fight against greenhouse gases. And markets 
are a better mechanism for change than com¬ 
mand and control. But when those big ideas 
collide with the real world, the result is hand- 
waving at best, outright scams at worst. 
Moreover, they give the illusion that some¬ 
thing constructive is being done. *1 A few fun 
facts: All the so-called clean development 
mechanisms authorized by the Kyoto Pro¬ 
tocol, designed to keep 175 million tons of 
C0 2 out of the atmosphere by 2012, will slow 
the rise of carbon emissions by... 6.5 days. 
(That's according to Roger Pielke at the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado.) Depressed yet? Kyoto 
also forces companies in developed coun¬ 
tries to pay China for destroying HFC-23 gas, 
even though Western manufacturers have 
been scrubbing this industrial byproduct for 
years without compensation. And where's 
the guarantee that the tree planted in Bolivia 



CARBON TRRDING 

Doesn’t Work 


to offset $10 worth of air travel, for instance, won't be chopped down long before 
it absorbs the requisite carbon? *1 Nationally managed emissions-trading schemes 
could do a better job than Kyoto's we-are-the-world approach by adding legal 
enforcement and serious oversight. But many economists favor a simpler way: 
a tax on fossil fuels. A carbon tax would eliminate three classes of parasites that 
have evolved to fill niches created by the global climate protocol: cynical market¬ 
ers intent on greenwashing, blinkered bureaucrats shoveling indulgences to 
powerful incumbents, and deal-happy Wall Streeters looking for a shiny 
new billion-dollar trading toy. Back to the drawing board, please. — s.r. 



Days by which 
the Kyoto carbon- 
reduction projects will 
slow the increase in 
greenhouse gases. 


E M B R R Nuclear Power 

LOOK RT THE ENUIRONMENTRL PROTECTION AGENCY’S C0 2 -per-kilowatt-hourmap 
of the US and two bright patches of low-carbon happiness jump out. One is the hydro- 
powered Pacific Northwest. The other is Vermont, where a 30-year-old nuclear reactor, Ver¬ 
mont Yankee, keeps the Ben & Jerry's cold. The darkest area corresponds to Washington, 
DC, where coal-fired power plants release 520 times more atmospheric carbon per megawatt-hour 
than their Vermont counterpart. That's right: 520 times. Jimmy Carter was right to turn down the 
heat in the White House. There's no question that nuclear power is the most climate-friendly 
industrial-scale energy source. You can worry about radioactive waste or proliferating weapons. 
You can complain about the high cost of construction and decommissioning. But the reality is that 
every serious effort at carbon accounting reaches the same conclusion: Nukes win. Only wind comes 
close—and that's when it's blowing. A UK government white paper last year factored in every¬ 
thing from uranium mining to plant decommissioning and determined that nuclear power emits 
2 to 6 percent of the carbon per kilowatt-hour as natural gas, the cleanest 
of the fossil fuels. Embracing the atom is key to winning the war on warm¬ 
ing: Electric power generates 26 percent of the world's greenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions and 9 percent of the United States'—it's the biggest contributor to 
global warming. One of the Kyoto Protocol's worst features is a sop to greens 
that denies carbon credits to power-starved developing countries that build 
nukes—thereby ensuring they'll continue to depend on filthy coal. —s.r. 


37 % 


Portion of US C0 2 
emissions that come 
from coal. 
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FREDERIC PITCHAL/SYGMA/CORBIS 


IN 2 0 0 B, an Oregon market research firm released an incendiary 
500-page report. Its claim: A Humvee (13 miles per gallon city, 16 high¬ 
way) uses less energy than a Prius (48 city, 45 highway). Scientists 
quickly debunked the study, but the Hummer lovers got one thing 
right. Pound for pound, making a Prius contributes more carbon to the 
atmosphere than making a Hummer, largely due to the environmental 
cost of the 30 pounds of nickel in the hybrid's battery. Of course, the 
hybrid quickly erases that carbon deficit on the road, thanks to its 
vastly superior fuel economy. 1 Still, the comparison suggests a more 
sensible question. If a new Prius were placed head-to-head with a used 
car, would the Prius win? Don't bet on it. Making a Prius consumes 113 million Btus, according to sustainability engineer Pablo 
Paster. A single gallon of gas contains about 113,000 Btus, so Toyota's green wonder guzzles the equiva¬ 
lent of1,000 gallons before it clocks its first mile. A used car, on the other hand, starts with a significant 
advantage: The first owner has already paid off its carbon debt. Buy a decade-old Toyota Tercel, which 
gets a respectable 35 mpg, and the Prius will have to drive 100,000 miles to catch up. *1 Better yet, buy a 
three-cylinder, 49-horsepower 1994 Geo Metro XFi, one of the most fuel-efficient cars ever built. It gets 
the same average mileage as a 2008 Prius, so a new hybrid would never close the carbon gap. Sure, the 
XFi has no AC or airbags—but nobody said saving the planet would be comfortable, or even safe. — m . p. 


100K 

Miles a new Prius 
would have to 
travel to achieve 
the carbon savings 
that come from 
driving a 1998 Tercel. 


USED CARS lx 

Not Hybrids 


Pound for pound, making a Prius contributes 
more carbon to the atmosphere than making a Hummer, 
largely because of the nickel in the hybrid’s battery. 






















PREPARE 

for the Worst 


THE AUFUL TRUTH is that some amount of climate change is a 
foregone conclusion. The Electric Power Research Institute in Palo 
Alto, California, calculates that even if the US, Europe, and Japan 
turned off every power plant and mothballed every car today, atmo¬ 
spheric C0 2 would still climb from the current 380 parts per million 
to a perilous 450 ppm by 2070, thanks to contributions from China and India. (Do nothing and well get there by 2040.) In short, 
we're already at least lightly browned toast. It's time to think about adapting to a warmer planet.This notion is one of the 
great green taboos: Climate change is a specter to be fought, not accommodated. Still, our ability to cope with global warm¬ 
ing is far greater than our chances of stopping it entirely. Technology lets us build carbon-neutral houses 7,000 feet up in the 
Colorado Rockies. Monsanto and friends are engineering crops to withstand drought. For the hapless birds and bees, wildlife 
scientists are plotting what they call assisted migrations. Still nervous? Then consider an even bigger taboo: geo-engineering. 
Invasive surgery on a planetary scale is getting attention from serious scientists, including Nobel Prize 
winner Paul Crutzen and National Academy of Sciences president Ralph Cicerone. Proposals include 
everything from costly, low-risk efforts (lofting a giant mirror into orbit) to cheap desperation moves 
(adulterating the stratosphere with reflective dust). In his 1992 best seller, Earth in the Balance, A1 
Gore derided adaptation as "a kind of laziness, an arrogant faith in our ability to react in time to save 
our own skin." Better to take Stewart Brand's advice from the opening page of the original Whole Earth 
Catalog. “We are as gods and might as well get good at it." We're in charge here. Let's get to work. — s. r . 


Years before 
atmospheric carbon 
will reach critical 
levels even if drastic 
steps are taken now. 


Serious scientists are proposing invasive surgery 
on a planetary scale, from sending a giant mirror into orbit 
to seeding the stratosphere with reflective dust. 



ALAN R. MOLLER/GETTY 
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It’s Not Just 
Carbon, 



BY RLEX STEFFEN 


No one with any scientific sense now disagrees 
about the severity of the climate crisis. But 
some people—and some magazines—believe 
that climate change trumps every other prob¬ 
lem. If we take this argument to its extreme, we 
should ignore any environmental concern that gets in the 
way of reducing emissions. And that’s just plain wrong. 

Make no mistake: Tackling climate change is vital. But 
to see everything through the lens of short-term C0 2 
reductions, letting our obsession with carbon blind us to 
the bigger picture, is to court catastrophe. 

Climate change is not a discrete issue; it’s a symp¬ 
tom of larger problems. Fundamentally, our society as 
currently designed has no future. We’re chewing up the 
planet so fast, in so many different ways, that we could 
solve the climate problem tomorrow and still find that 
environmental collapse is imminent. Myopic responses 
will only hasten its arrival. 

Take the proposal that we cut down old trees in favor 
of new ones. First, I don’t buy the carbon accounting pre¬ 
sented to advance this procrustean plan: Older trees can 
absorb C0 2 for centuries after reaching maturity, while 
replanted forests can emit more C0 2 than they sequester 
until the new trees are as much as 20 years old. 

But even if wired’s math were correct, this would still 
be a crap fix for climate change. Chopping down forests 
causes massive soil erosion and leads to desertification, 
making repeated tree plantings a dodgy prospect. As 
monocultures, tree farms are far more vulnerable to pest 
infestations. And batches of trees planted at the same 
time are more susceptible to wildfires, causing the carbon 
they’re supposed to be sequestering to go up in smoke. 



A eut-carbon-at- 

all-costs approach 
blinds us to 

more-sustainable, 
and ultimately 
more-promising, 

solutions. 


Old-growth forests, coupled with a broad program of 
woodlands restoration and sustainable forestry, can pro¬ 
vide not only climate relief and ecologically responsible 
wood and biomass harvests but a slew of other essential 
ecological services, from salmon habitats to flood pre¬ 
vention. It’s a heck of a lot more costly—in both money 
and emissions—to build massive dams and fish farms 
than to simply protect the forests we already have. 

Another example of how carbon blindness leads to 
counterproductive policies: embracing nuclear power 
as a clean energy source. This argument assumes that 
other clean alternatives will not improve in efficiency or 
affordability during the 10 years it would take to imple¬ 
ment a nuclear program. That’s short-term thinking. If we 
invested the money that we would spend on new nuclear 
facilities more wisely (and eliminated subsidies on fos¬ 
sil fuels), alternatives like wind, solar, hydroelectric, and 
wave power could deliver a clean-energy future more 
cheaply and probably sooner, without any of the security 
or health risks of nuclear plants. Nuclear power may have 
a role to play, but it would be far better to create a flexible 
energy system that draws on many clean sources, 
instead of on a single panacea. Again, a cut-carbon-at-all- 
costs approach blinds us to more-sustainable, and ulti¬ 
mately more-promising, solutions. 

To have any hope of staving off collapse, we need to move 
forward with measures that address many interrelated 
problems at once. We’re not going to persuade people 
in the developing world to go without, but neither can we 
afford a planet on which everyone lives like an American. 
Billions more people living in suburbs and driving SUVsto 
shopping malls is a recipe for planetary suicide. We can’t 
even afford to continue that way of life ourselves. 

We don’t need a War on Carbon. We need a new pros¬ 
perity that can be shared by all while still respecting a 
multitude of real ecological limits—not just atmospheric 
gas concentrations, but topsoil depth, water supplies, 
toxic chemical concentrations, and the health of ecosys¬ 
tems, including the diversity of life they depend upon. 

We can build a future in which technology, design, 
smart incentives, and wise policies make it possible 
to deliver a high quality of life at lower ecological cost. 

But that brighter, greener future is attainable only if we 
embrace the problems we face in all their complexity. 

To do otherwise is tantamount to clear-cutting the very 
future we’re trying to secure. DU 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

alex steffen (editor@worldchanging.com) is the editor 
of the green futurism site Worldchanging.com and of the 
book Worldchanging: A User’s Guide for the 21st Century. 
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AOL and Delphi 
expand Internet 
options 


AT&T signs deal 
to improve tele¬ 
communications 
in China 


John Sculley steps 
down as CEO of Apple 


Newsweek starts selling 
quarterly CD-ROMs; 
Time goes online 


Barry Diller named CEO of QVC 


Bell Atlantic buys TCI 


Bell Atlantic 


Backlash 

against 

Wal-Mart 


British Airways settles 
lawsuit with Virgin Atlantic 


Sotheby's 
auctions Russian 
space equipment 


Coca-Cola sets 
plans to build 
in China 


QVC and 
Viacom vie 
to buy 
Paramount 


Encarta and 
Britannica 
published 
on CD-ROM 


L AT&T 

buys 

AT&T McCaw 
M ^ Cellular 


Shoe magnate Bruce 
Katz set to acquire 
full ownership of The Well 
online community 


Sears discontinues 
paper catalog 
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Stage setter 


2008 



US Institute of Medicine 
releases cautionary report 
on genetic testing 


Researchers use PCR 
to ID unknown virus 
as hantavirus 


Congress cancels 
the Superconducting 
Super Collider 


NASA loses contact with 
Mars Observer probe 


Ice-core research 
shows wide 
climate swings 


National Science 
and Technology 
Council established 


IBM scientists 
prove quantum 
teleportation is 
possible 


Gene 

found 

for 

familia 

ALS 


NASA astronauts 
repair the Hubble 
Space Telescope 


Maximum 
temperature 
of high-temp 
supercon¬ 
ductors stalls 
at 133 Kelvin 


Kary Mullis 

gets Nobel 

Prize for 

polymerase 

chain 

reaction 

(PCR) 


Chemical 

Weapons 

Convention 

drafted 


Human embryos cloned 
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THE IDEAS 
AND EVENTS OF 
FI TEEN YB 
AGO PAVED THE 
WAY FOR THE 
WORLD WE 
LIVE IN TODAY 

A diagram of how 1993 invented the future. 

by Adam Rogers 



It probably wasn't weirder than any other year, statistically speaking. But look closely at 1993 and you see the seeds 
of the Future ... which is now the Present (if you get what we mean). Buried in the news sections of scientific journals 
and the nascent technology pages of business magazines, you find the real action. Telecommunications moguls were 
locking down the standards for HDTV and worrying about bandwidth and interactivity. The 
military was finishing the Global Positioning System. A bunch of kids in Illinois were coding the 
first useful browser for the World Wide Web. Oh, and a little magazine was launched in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Destiny? Nah. Just luck—the luck to be born in the year that jump-started the future. > 



OPEN GATEFOLD 






DIFC 
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Financial Centre for providing 
a state-of-the-art environment 
that global financial institutions 
can bank on. 
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Al Gore sworn 
in as vice 
president 




Doom 

debuts 


r lraq uses chemical 
weapons on Shiites 


New York finalizes plan 
to revitalize Times Square 


US gas tax 
increases to 
18.4 cents 
a gallon 


Babylon 5 debuts 


Star Trek: 
Deep 
Space Nine 
debuts 


US Tomahawk 
missile attack 
on Iraq 


On the Internet, no 
one knows you're 
a dog" cartoon in 
The New Yorker 


Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers 
debuts 


The X-Files 
debuts 


IM Pei designs 
new Louvre 
entrance 


Massive 
flooding 
in the 
Midwest 


First World 
Trade 
Center 
attack 


Live from Xerox \k 
PARC, Severe Tire 
Damage is first band 
to perform on Internet 


The REPUBLICAN 
WAR on SCIENCE 


Mooney 
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McDonnell 
Douglas 
tests single 
stage-to- 
orbit Delta 
Clipper 


AT&T Picasso 
still-image 
phone debuts 


Digital hi-def 
television 
standard 
established 


Carl Malamud's 
Geek of the Week 
Internet show debuts 


National Child Protection 
Act creates database of 
sex and violent offenders 


Internet 
Underground 
Music Archive 
founded 


GPS satellite 
constellation 
completed 


Federal judge bars 
Bush administration 
from erasing email 


AT&T, MCI, 
Sprint upgrade 
networks for 
digital services 


Apple 

Newton 

PDA 

debuts 


MOSAIC 


Mosaic, first 
Web browser 
with integrated 
graphics, 
developed at 
NCSA 


CERN 

makes 

WWW 

protocols 

free 


3DO 

debuts 



































































































Dear Orson and Zoe, 

Fifteen years ago, when your mom and I started 
Wired, you weren't even born. And now look at you—you guys were playing 
Go Fish with the original crew at the magazine's 15th anniversary party. 

Back in 1993, we had only the slightest glimmer of what 
the Internet would eventually become. But we had a very clear idea what Wired 
was supposed to be about:the people, companies, and ideas driving 
the Digital Revolution. The results of that revolution—Googling your 
homework, iChatting with your cousins in Paris, buying your Lego NXT off 
eBay—seem like so much background noise to you now, but back then it 
was a big deal . In the very first issue, I wrote, "The Digital Revolution 
is whipping through our lives like a Bengali typhoon." 


dawn 


In a letter to his children, Wired founder 

Louis Rossetto looks back at the 
of the Digital Revolution. 


















▼ 

Why Wired? 


Got a lot of grief for that typhoon reference—as if it were a 
pretentious exaggeration instead of the understatement it 
turned out to be. Should have said the Digital Revolution 
was ripping through our lives like the meteor that extin¬ 
guished the dinosaurs. Practically every institution that our 
society is based on,from the local to the supranational, is 
being rendered obsolete.This is the world you are inheriting. 

We at Wired saw it coming, because our mission was to con¬ 
nect our readers to the reality of our times. It's the evolution¬ 
ary function of media:Those individuals/tribes/societies that 
are most connected to the larger world, as it really is, are most 


Content 


Brigitte Sire 
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likely to survive and thrive—and move on to the next level in the big 
game of life. We were successful as an enterprise not because we 
used eye-popping fluorescent colors (although that didn't hurt) but 
because we did the hard work of accuratejyxlescribing the world as 
it was changing. Of course, we didn't get evej^tffingj^fit^ 


Here are three things we got wrong: 

1.The end of history 


2. The death of media 


► Phew. 




We predicted 


ise of what we called Old Media (a ka 
/dinosaur media) over and over again, 
ue, we said the Internet would erode Old 
onopoly on interpreting reality, and we were right 
out that: If you're surfing Boing Boing, you're not reading the 
paper edition of The New York Times .The result is imploding 
Old Media and exploding Google ad revenue. 

But we underestimated how slowly Old Media would auger in 
—and how irresponsible it would become in its death throes. As 
John Perry Barlow put it on our first TV show, the purpose of media 
isn't, ultimately, to inform; it's to sell our eyeballs to advertisers. 
And how better to do that—if your monopoly is being eroded by 
this newfangled Internet—than to scare the shit out of us? Then 
we're so paralyzed that we stick around through the commercials. 

Faced with fierce competition for those eyeballs, Old Media is 
hawking the apocalypserThe world is inundated by war, poverty, 
destruction,fascist Republicans! It's about to be swept away by 
tidal waves unleashed by melting polar ice caps! More on how 
this is humanity's own fault—after the break. 


We envisioned 


ipse of the nation-state. Electronic 
the friction-free movement of capital 
ower out of the hands of politicians 
d bureaucrats and put it in the hands of super-empowered 
individuals and networked communities. 

Wrong.Governments are still here, presumptuous and bossy 
as ever. And what's worse, although the zoo door was pried open 
and the monkeys peered out, we chose not to step into the brave 
new tomorrow, preferring to go on playing games inside our cage. 

So instead of spending a decade rebuilding civil society— 
reinventing how we resolve conflicts and build consensus—we 
got MoveOn and Daily Kos and Soros-funded 527s that divert 
immense energy into the mud of politics, all in the naked pursuit 
of political power.This has resulted in one of the most toxic and 
least productive eras of public discourse in our history. 


Francis Fukuyama 

SRiiMi 


claimed that history ended with the 
n.The future would be characterized not 
by the literal but only the figurative war of ideas. We believed him. 

We were wrong. Wired failed to see how a new generation of 
fanatical geeks would use the Internet in their effort to take over 
the world. Instead of ending, history looped back on itself, and we 
are now confronted by a recrudescent and particularly virulent 


We recognized a world in transition, but we missed the danger 
in front of us. We eschewed conventional wisdom, but we couldn't 
escape it.Takeaway: Be contrarian, and then be contrarian again. 
























Good thing we got some stuff right: 


IF WIRED 



for a generation, Kevin Kelly was the scout for Wired. One 


we published "The Long Boom." Some pundits snarked 
that it was dotcom-stock boosterism. Instead, it pinpointed what 
was behind the unprecedented increase in material well-being 
for most of humanity:the spread of liberal democracy, globaliza¬ 
tion,and technological revolutions.The boom began with the 
introduction of the personal computer, and it will continue until 
at least 2020, when you two might have kids of your own. 

Skeptical? Recent reports say that illiteracy worldwide has 
fallen by half since 1970 and is now at an all-time low of 18 per¬ 
cent; more people live in free countries than ever before;the 
number of armed conflicts worldwide has declined by almost 
half since the early '90s. Indeed, the average human born in 2025 
will live to be 73—25 years longer than one born in 1955. 

There's a lot of noise in the media about how the world is 
going to hell. Remember, the truth is out there, and it's not neces¬ 
sarily what the politicians, priests, or pundits are telling you. 


founding executive editor Kevin Kelly came 
up with the term only recently. But we certainly predicted 
a new planetary consciousness based on humans using ever- 
more-powerful PCs and networks.Take our current hardware 
/wetware mashup: 1 billion CPUs on the Internet; 8 terabytes 
of traffic with 2 million emails per second;3 billion cell phone 
users; 264 exabytes of magnetic storage.The One Machine now 
has a million times as many transistors as your brain has neu¬ 
rons. Let's say that gives it processing power equivalent to a 
single human brain—1 HB;by 2040,the One Machine should 
surpass 6 billion HB, exceeding the processing power of human¬ 
ity. In an era when even progressives are trying to stop time 
to preserve some notion of planetary perfection, it's clarifying 
(and humbling) to note that evolution has not ceased—and 
that we are not evolution's ultimate product. 


about how every institution—businesses, schools, 
churches, the courts—was being pounded to obsolescence by 
the Digital Revolution. So we stressed the need to join together 
and not just vote but directly rebuild civic society—how we 
live together as human beings—for the 21st century. 

We tried to describe new ways of relating to one another— 
how we do business, how we invest, how we can defend, educate, 
cure, shelter, and govern ourselves.We coined the term Netizen 
to describe this new social actor. We invented the Digital Nation, 
the Netizens'new homeland. And we championed new heroes, 
chronicled new successes,and encouraged those struggling to 
create this new world. 

Fair trade, the organic movement, pressure on manufacturers 
to improve conditions for their workers overseas, blogging, social 
networks,Surfrider Foundation,One Economy, Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional, One Laptop per Child, networked homeschooling, crack¬ 
ing the human genome,YouTube social media as a means of 
creating new political consciousness, distributed artistic expres¬ 
sion, up to and including the One Machine—these are all rein¬ 
ventions of the institutions we rely on as social animals. 


chewy chunk of fresh kill he brought back early on was a 
book by William Strauss and Neil Howe called Generations. 
It concluded its generational history of the United States 
with the Millennial, members of the next major demo¬ 
graphic cohort, the first of whom were born around 1980. 

Strauss and Howe's description of Millennial inspired 
us: "This generation will show more teamlike spirit and 
more like-mindedness in action than most Americans 
then alive will recall ever having seen in young people... 
Millennial will carry out whatever crisis mission they are 
assigned—as long as they can connect it with their own 
secular blueprint for progress. If crisis brings war, soldiers 
will obey orders without complaint. If it involves environ¬ 
mental danger or natural resource depletion,young scien¬ 
tists will make historic breakthroughs. If the crisis is mostly 
economic,the youthful labor force will be a mighty engine 
of renewed American prosperity. Whatever their elder- 
bestowed mission,these rising youths will not disappoint. 
Assuming the crisis turns out well, Millennial will be for¬ 
ever honored as a generation of civic achievers." 

What's heartening to me, Orson and Zoe, is that even 
though you and your peers have grown up watching your 
parents become self-absorbed, hypocritical,and now plain 
crotchety and rancorous (not Jane and me, of course), and 
even if you stand in the rubble of the social institutions 
toppled by the Digital Revolution,your response is not 
the me-me-meof your parents'generation but us-us-us. 
Whether you're addressing climate change or serving in 
Iraq,you are simultaneously more traditionalist and future- 
forward, more practical and idealistic,than your parents. 

The challenge is obvious,the dangers present,the need 
great. But be optimistic. I would say that, wouldn't l,since 
we were often accused during my time at Wired of being 
overly optimistic. But optimism is not false hope, it's a strat¬ 
egy for living. If you are optimistic about the future, you 
will step up and take responsibility and attempt to make it 
better for yourselves and your own children. 

Yes, we didn't know it at the time, but we were making 
Wired for you. 

All love, Dad 


So what's next? You are. 
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Aug 1995 Shirt: $34.50, Pants: $24 Mosquitoes less repelled than incapacitated by own laughter. Sep 1994 $85,000 

Personal underwater craft featured a three-day air supply. Apr 2001 $499 We said: "Monster trucks for your feet!" As though that were 

a good thing. Apr 2005 $261,996 The biggest, but not the priciest, item ever featured in Fetish. 

Jan 2004 $250,000 British amphibious car suitable for 007 wannabes and Miami drug lords. Sep 1996 $34This was before your IT people 

started yelling atyou for losing these things. Jan 2006 $1,075 Is my 66-pound iPod dock a little garish? Feb1998 

$60 Remote-controlled Mylar balloon launched a thousand X-Files jokes. Sep 1997 $59.95 It will wake me when 

I start to snore? Isn't that what my wife does? Sep 1999 $695 Roomba's long-forgotten forefather. Oct 

1995 $15 Too bad the Legos were sold separately. Jul 1996 Nail Enamel: $11 Novelty wore off before the polish did. 





















fell-tip marker only 


15 years of Wired Fetish. 

That’s 442 pagesjof obsessive gear lust 
We were bound to make a few 
bad selections— GPS backpack, anyone?! 


Dec 1997 $39 Fake damaged PowerBook case from Mythbusters' Adam Savage. Oct 2005 $40 Music toy featured seven rhythm 
tracks, none actually danceable. Aug 2001 $580 Jacket/lounge chair combo uncomfortable in both modes. Sep 

1996 $3,900 Are you lying now? Are you lying now? Sep 1998 $50 How could you ever eat such cute breakfast food? 

Mar 2001 $175 We're wearing ours this very moment. Feb 2002 $229 Not included: gigantic sense of self- 

importance. Jun 1997 $49.95 110-dB laptop-protecting alarm foils thieves, enrages neighbors. Oct 2005 $N/A 

Shipping soon! Jun 1997 $12,230 Camera + microphone + GPS + computer + cell phone + backpack = nerd. 

Sep 2000 $1,299 Instead of keeping track of 4 x 6 snapshots, you got to keep track of 3.5-inch CDs. Oct 1998 

$19.95 Because nothing said 1998 like a PDA stylus attached to your finger. Oct 1996 $N/A Replaced the less evolved Sound Slug. 
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Mar 1996 $699 Travel gently down the trail. Feb 1994 $5,000 We called this patent collection "the most signifi¬ 
cant body of information ever published in electronic format."Oops! Premiere Issue 1993 $12,000 Holds 100 CDs. Costs 

12 grand. Oct 1995 $5,198 All the fun of a coin-op car wash, at home! Sep 1998 $4,995 This wearable 

computing thing will be huge. Feb 1999 $70,000 The Unix version was an extra $5,000. Aug 1994 $6,000 Personal 

workspace shielded you from coworkers'scorn. Feb 1995 $9,000 a pair Instead of a big ugly box, a big ugly tube. 

Jan 1996 Free (if you steal them) We regret advocating theft. Richard Branson is still pissed. 

Feb 2004 $50 Projected kaleidoscopic images to lull kids, stoners to sleep. Feb 1997 $349 Just like recipe cards, but 

with a tiny screen and awkward keyboard. Apr 2001 $700 Finally,the marriage of a sewing machine and a Game Boy! 













































Oct 1994 $3,615 Tattoo removal seems like a job best left to professionals. Sep 2005 

$60 Steroids proved a more convenient performance enhancer. Dec 1996 $1,556,000The most expensive 

item ever in Fetish. Feb 1994 $400 Keyboard neck and"strummer veins"did not rock. Mar 1994 $1,999 Frankly, it was no 

Newton. Dec 1995 $4,869 This is what the future looked like in the mid-'90s. Mar 1998 $34.99 A boon for orthopedic surgeons, 

as fathers tried to impress their sons with a fastball. Oct 1997 $6 When a regular Pez dispenser isn't enough. 

Nov 1993 $699 Most misunderstood gadget ever? Or biggest flop? Both. Sep 2000 $3,150 One-person hovercraft failed to reinvent transportation 

infrastructure. Jul 1994 $ 10OTranslated bass to vibrations on your chest. Feel the music. Mar 2002 $799 We've long 

since run out of the required Procter & Gamble cleaning solution. May / Jun 1993 Under $100 Back stock snapped up by Jaron Lanier. 


RESEARCH BY NATE RALPH 
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Ron Moore 

The man who re-created BattlestarGalactica talks about father figures, football, 
dark backstories, and his next two projects, by Adam Rogers 



when ron moore wasayoung writer in the 1990s cranking outthe famil¬ 
iar rhythms of Star Trek shows—from Next Generation to Deep Space Nine 
and Voyager —he chafed at the strictures of TV sci-fi. (The pseudoscience 
was “awful to write and soul-sapping,” Moore says.) So when he got the 
chance to remake the 1970s cheesefest Battlestar Galactica for the Sci-Fi 
Channel in 2003, he tossed those cliches out the airlock. Now Moore’s ver¬ 
sion, a tightly constructed drama with cliff-hangers and the occasional 
exciting space dogfight, is in its final season. In his Universal Studios office, 
Moore spoke to wired about making dark, naturalistic science fiction. 



What was your concept for 
remaking BattlestarGalactica ? 

I wanted something that was 
neither Star Wars-Star Trek, 
which I saw as the romantic 
side, nor Blade Runner-Matrix, 
the cyberpunk side. I thought 
there had to be a third cate¬ 
gory. To a large extent, I'd say, 
yeah, we accomplished that. 
Then you tucked in all that 
moral ambiguity. 

One of the things I like about 
our version is that the Galac¬ 


tica isn't one of the best ships 
in the fleet. If you tell stories 
about the elite, they have to 
be paragons. We said the ship 
was going into retirement 
and the crew were all castoffs 
and knuckleheads. To me 
that's an interesting show. 
And Adama is a very different 
patriarch than Captain Picard. 
They respect him and they all 
have affection for him, but not 
everybody thinks he walks on 
water. And as you get further 


into the show, you can see that 
he's a deeply flawed man—as 
all fathers are. As we all are. 
Did you feel any responsibility 
to fans to not change too much? 
I felt a responsibility to make it 
Battlestar Galactica, but by 
my lights. I tried to maintain a 
lot of the superstructure. But 
the original writers had a great 
premise for a series that just 
couldn't be executed on ABC 
in 1978. They had to make it 
cheesy fun. I showed it to my 


9-year-old son, and he loves 
it. As a kid's show, it works. 

But look, the story opens 
with a genocide, an apocalyp¬ 
tic destruction of 12 planets. 
Billions of human lives are 
lost. The survivors run away, 
fleeing an implacable enemy, 
the Cylons, who are deter¬ 
mined to destroy them, and 
they're looking for a mythical 
place called Earth. 

And the first place they go 
is the casino planet. 




























































A lot of those 70s and '80s 
shows had grim backstories. 
Even Knight Rider. 

Yeah, you can strip something 
down to these dark premises 
and wonder if audiences are 
going to follow you there. The 
network did a test of our mini¬ 
series just before it went on the 
air, and it was one of the worst¬ 
rated ever. The company that 
did it sent back this report that 
just said, "Nobody likes these 
characters, we see no reason 
this should ever become a 
series, it's too dark, it's too 
scary." Fortunately, it was also 
too late. The show was done— 
locked, in the can. It went to air 
with this sense of fatalism on 
the part of the network. Then 
they were shocked when the 
numbers were so good. 

Since then, have you written 
yourselves into any corners? 
Some of that is happening 
right now as we wrap up the 
show. It's like, OK, what did 


that mean, exactly? How do we 
get out of this? 

Were you a geek as a kid? 

I grew up in Chowchilla, Cali¬ 
fornia, which was about 4,500 
people—small enough where I 
could be in the marching band 
and be the quarterback of the 
football team. I could love Star 
Trek and still be accepted as 
one of the jocks. So it was sort 
of surprising to me when I left 
and people were like, “You're 
a Star Trek fan? Oh my god, 
you're such a nerd." I'm like, 
“But I was the quarterback!" 
The lesson is, always lead with 
the football thing. 

Yeah, but I just didn't grow up 
with the inferiority complex 
that seems to go with every¬ 
one else's experiences of lov¬ 
ing this material. 

There's a lot of religion on the 
show. Are you religious? 

I'm a recovering Catholic. At 
one point I looked into various 
Eastern religions, and now I've 


settled into a sort of agnosti¬ 
cism. But I always felt it was 
something noticeably missing 
from the Star Trek universe. 

You can deal with religion 
more aggressively in science 
fiction than you can in a con¬ 
temporary show. You get a pass 
because everyone agrees it's 
not Christianity or Islam or any 
of those things we're so freaked 
out about. Even though it is. 
What's going on with Caprica, 
the Galactica spinoff-prequel? 
It's busy. We're in prep, and 
we have a director. The script 
has been written for two years, 
so there's not a lot of heavy 
lifting on the page. 

Then what? 

I have another pilot called Vir¬ 
tuality that [BSG co-executive 
producer] Mike Taylor and I 
wrote, which has been ordered 
by Fox. We don't know where 
it's going to be made, but it'll 
probably start shooting in 
July. That's a two-hour movie, 


and we'll see when and if they 
make it a series. 

You just directed an episode. 
What was that like? 

Tremendous. Usually when 
you're working on a script, you 
play the movie in your head as 
you write it. And one of the first 
things you have to lose in this 
business is that movie, because 
it's never going to be that way. 
You're handing your words 
over to other people, and they 
interpret them in their own 
ways. But when you're direct¬ 
ing, you can actually make that 
movie. My son sat next to me 
for four days on the set and just 
lived in it, loved it. I could see 
the show through his eyes, and 
it was precious. HQ 

/////////M 

Senior editor ad am Rogers 
(adam_rogers@wired.com) 
wrote about Cirque du Soleil in 
issue 15.06. For an extended 
version of this interview, go to 
wired.com/extras. 
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TEAMS. 

One disgruntled 


mechanic. 
800 pages of 
top-secret 
Ferrari designs. 
Oh, and an 
S&M orgy. 
INSIDE THE 
SCANDAL THAT 
ROCKED THE 
RACING WORLD. 
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of all the copy shops in all of England, Trudy I 
Coughlan had the rotten luck of walking into Docu¬ 
ment Image Processing. It was June 2007 in 
sleepy Surrey County, and Coughlan, a statuesque 
| blonde, sauntered through the door of the shop 
I holding a sheaf of780 pages. Scan them onto two 
CDs, she told the clerk, a forgettable middle-aged 
[ guy in a forgettable office park in the middle of 
nowhere. Nothing strange about the order, unless 
you happened to be a Formula One fan and hap¬ 
pened to take a close look at the material: sche¬ 
matic drawings, technical reports, pictures, and | 

| financial information—enough insider dope to 
design a Formula One race car. Each page was 
emblazoned with one of the most famous logos | 

[ in the world: the prancing black horse of Ferrari. 


Surrey is McLaren country, just down 
the road from what locals call the Space- 1 
ship, the futuristic, top-secret, half under¬ 
ground headquarters of the McLaren | 
Formula One racing team. But as it hap¬ 
pened, the copy clerk was a rabid Ferrari I 
fan—among the legion who worshipped | 
Ferrari's star FI driver Michael Schu¬ 
macher and agonized over the fact that | 
I the Ferrari team was lagging behind top- 
| ranked McLaren that summer. 

“Trudy Coughlan,” the woman said when | 

| he asked her name. 

When she left, the clerk Googled. 

First he Googled Trudy Coughlan and I 
discovered she was the wife of Michael 
I Coughlan, chief designer of... McLaren's | 

| Formula One racing team. 

Then he Googled Ferrari until he found I 


the name and email address of the compa¬ 
ny's Formula One sporting director, Ste- 1 
| fano Domenicali, in Maranello, Italy. 

“Dear Mr. Domenicali,” the clerk typed. I 
I He proceeded to spill the strange tale of the 
woman with the stack of what appeared to | 
be top-secret Ferrari documents. 

The next morning, as Domenicali sifted I 
through his inbox, he came to the missive 
from Surrey. He immediately forwarded | 
it to Ferrari security. 

A few days later, Trudy Coughlan picked I 
up the two CDs, along with the 780 pages 
of documents. Following her husband's 
instructions, she destroyed the papers in 
I a home shredder and burned the remains | 

| in their back garden. 

Thus began the biggest scandal ever to | 
rock the world of Formula One racing. 


FORMULA ONE is a deafeningly loud, | 
I extraordinarily expensive, rock-star- 
meets-the-road spectacle. It's a multi- 1 
national pastime in Europe, where 
hundreds of thousands of fans pay up to 
$1,000 a ticket to watch 22 drivers from 
11 teams go around complex circuits at 
200 miles per hour. In a series of 18 races 
(or Grand Prix) in Monaco, Turkey, Japan, 

I Brazil, Bahrain, and elsewhere, the drivers 
compete for points based on their place 
at the finish of each race. At the end of 
every March-to-November season, the cir¬ 
cuit's highest point earners are crowned 
in two ways: by team (the Constructors' | 
Championship) and by driver (the Driv¬ 
ers' Championship). 

While the drivers with multimillion- 
I dollar contracts command the attention | 
and acclaim, the real competitors in For¬ 
mula One are the cars themselves: ultra- 1 
light, mid-engine, open-cockpit marvels of I 
precision engineering, power, and speed. 
“The difference in raw driving ability 
I between the fastest and the slowest driver 
is unlikely to be more than one second per 
| lap,” says .4 i/fospo/T writer Mark Hughes. 
“The difference between the fastest and 
I slowest car is perhaps three or even four 
seconds per lap. So the fastest driver in 
the slowest car would still be nowhere, 
whereas the slowest driver in the fastest | 

| car would be quite successful.” 

Unlike Nascar, which keeps the field I 
I evenly matched by restricting what race 
teams can do to their cars, Formula One is 
all about fine-tuning the vehicles. There are 
I a few general regulations (called the for¬ 
mula), which dictate things like the num¬ 
ber of cylinders an engine can have and the 
[ car's maximum length. Everything else can 












be tweaked. The top teams—which have 
thousands of employees—can blow more 
than $400 million a year trying to make | 

| their cars go a few milliseconds faster. 

Formula One cars are made from more I 
I than 6,000 components, almost all of them | 
custom-made. Eveiy aspect is aerodynami- 
| cally designed, from the body to the driv¬ 
er's helmet, and the cars can go from 0 to I 
100 mph then come to a complete stop, all 
in less than five seconds. Like jets, the cars 
rely on wings, or spoilers, in the front and 
back. But while an aircraft's wings provide 
lift, an FI vehicle's spoilers, along with its 
sloping upper body shape and intricate 
underbody surfaces, do just the opposite: 
They create downforce, giving the vehicle 
wicked-fast cornering speeds and massive 
amounts of braking power. The downforce | 
is so strong that the cars could theoreti¬ 
cally drive upside down on the roof of the I 
tunnel at Monte Carlo, Hughes says. Mean¬ 
while, almost every other aspect of an FI 
I car—the arrow-shaped body, the low-slung 
suspension—is designed to reduce drag | 
I and maximize straight-line propulsion. 

Of course, savvy engineering isn't the | 


only way to get an edge in this fiercely com¬ 
petitive world. It also helps to know what I 
I your rivals are up to. FI teams routinely 
sneak peeks at one another's cars, mostly | 
in tacitly condoned ways: hiring photogra¬ 
phers at the opening of each season to doc¬ 
ument competitor's cars, watching news I 
feeds of vehicles being lifted by cranes for 
| transport to estimate weight distribution, | 
exchanging gossip and secrets with insid¬ 
ers from other teams. Such light espionage I 
has long been part of the game. And if a 
team goes too far? Usually nobody cares. 
When two former Ferrari employees were 
| found guilty in spring 2007 of corporate 
espionage (passing a limited amount of | 
Ferrari design information to the peren¬ 
nial also-ran Toyota Formula One team), I 
they got only a suspended sentence from 
the Italian court and not even a handslap | 
| by Formula One's governing body. 

But when news got out last summer that I 
I McLaren, the number-one-ranked team, 

| had hundreds of pages of Ferrari technical 
documents, the cheating wasn't dismissed 
so easily. Instead, the story landed on the 
front pages of newspapers across Europe, | 


and the two FI teams involved launched an 
offtrack battle as competitive as anything | 
that happens on the racecourse. At the cen- 
| ter were two characters far from the spot- 1 
light of superstar drivers and superpowered 
cars. Up from McLaren's design department 
and Ferrari's mechanics bay came Michael | 
Coughlan and Nigel Stepney. 


ferrari’S home is Maranello, popula- 
| tion 15,000, in the Emilia-Romagna region I 
of northern Italy. This is where both the 
company's FI and road cars are designed, 
built, tested, and shipped. To drive into 
Maranello is to drive into Ferrari's big red 
| pulsating heart. Most everyone here works 
for Ferrari or is related to someone who 
does. The streets, restaurants, and bars | 
are filled with mechanics, drivers, sup¬ 
port staff, executives, and wide-eyed fans, | 
many dressed in Ferrari red, all proclaim- 
| ing their allegiance to the most dominant I 
team in Formula One history. At lunch, the 
faithful pack in at Montana, a restaurant 
whose walls are crammed with so much 
Ferrari memorabilia, it's considered an 
unofficial Ferrari museum. In the back- 
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ground, patrons can hear the constant 
rumble of race cars roaring around Fer¬ 
raries test track a quarter mile away. 

As the head of Ferrari's 30 FI mechanics, 
Nigel Stepney walked through Maranello 
like a king. Big and burly, with neatly 
cropped hair and goatee, he had been an 
integral part of Ferraries "dream team” for 
15 years, helping them capture five consec- 
I utive world championships from 2000 to I 
2004. The British-born Stepney brought 
order to the chaos that was Ferraries nearly 
all-Italian FI pit when he joined in 1993. 
"The pit stops were disorganized before he | 
got there, and he worked well with techni¬ 
cal director Ross Brawn in bringing struc¬ 
ture and discipline,ee says someone who I 
knows Ferrari well. "Nigel was exactly what 
Ferrari needed: someone who could whip | 

| the team into shape.” 

By 2006 Stepney, who had earnings I 
I estimated to be upwards of $1 million a 
year, held enormous clout, deciding which 
mechanics went on the road—earning 
them a bump in salary—and which stayed 
home. He was one of the many intensely 


A strange 
powder 
was found 
in a refueling 
tank of 
Ferrari's FI 
car. The same 
substance 
was found 
in Stepney’s 
pockets, 


competitive, highly strung men who mark 
their lives by the FI season, so dedicated to 
the team that he didn't complain when, at 
one race, Michael Schumacher roared out I 
of the pit and slammed into him, breaking | 
| his ankle. Stepney bled red. 

Then, at the end of 2006, Stepney's | 
world, along with the greatest team in Fer¬ 
rari history, fell apart. First came the news 
that Schumacher would retire at the end 
of the season. Then highly respected Ross 
| Brawn announced that he was going on 


sabbatical. Stepney, who had been Brawn's 
right hand and a key member of the Brawn- 
Schumacher inner circle, reportedly hoped 
that he might get the technical director's 
job, with its multimillion-dollar salary and 
infinite esteem. 

But Stepney wasn't an engineer. He was 
a mechanic without a college degree. The 
Ferrari brass chose as technical director 
Mario Almondo, an Italian promoted from I 
human resources. Almondo had previously | 
served as Ferrari's head of industrial devel¬ 
opment of racing, but Stepney still didn't I 
think Almondo had the technical savvy to 
lead the team's overall car development. 
Ferrari insiders say Stepney was furious 
with the choice—so much so that he went | 
public with his grievances. 

"I'm looking at spending a year away I 
from Ferrari,'' he told Autosport in Febru¬ 
ary 2007. "I'm not currently happy within 
the team. I really want to move forward 
with my career, and that's something that's | 
not happening right now.'' 

Speaking out against the house of Fer¬ 
rari can be punishable by immediate dis- I 
l^nissal. Alain Prost, a four-time Formula 
One world champion, learned this the 
hard way in 1991 when he essentially 
said that his Ferrari was driving like a 
truck. He was fired midseason. Strangely, 
'though, when Stepney spoke out, the 
Ferrari brass didn't fire him or even 
publicly comment on his betrayal. And 
when, out of pique, Stepney asked for 
!a factory-based job, which wouldn't 
require him to go on the road with the | 
team, his request was granted. 

But according to Stepney, that ended up | 
being even worse than getting fired. "Fer- 
| rari is unique in Italy; if you go against it, 
it's like going against the Vatican,'' Step¬ 
ney would later tell London's Independent 
newspaper. f T began to feel like I was some 
sort of traitor because I no longer wanted 
to travel. People became scared to talk to me | 
... the situation was unbearable.'' 

In May 2007, Ferrari caught Stepney I 
seeming to do the unthinkable: attempt¬ 
ing to sabotage Ferrari's FI cars. Suspi¬ 
cions were aroused when mechanics found 
powder around the refueling tank for a 
car being readied for the Monaco Grand 
Prix. They feared someone might have 
put something in the tank, and Ferrari 
officials called the police. Stepney was 
subsequently searched and, sure enough, 


powder was found in his pockets. 

His pants were confiscated, resulting in 
an absurd scene at police headquarters. 
"There is a carabinieri marshal in uniform 
and a Ferrari engineer in his underwear,'' 
wrote the newspaper Corriere della Sera. 
"It is May 18 and the missing pants are those 
belonging to Nigel Stepney, former coordi¬ 
nator of the mechanics in Maranello.'' 

An FI gas tank is an intricate, multi- 1 
I chambered system designed to ensure that 
the car never runs out of fuel before its pit 
stop. Should someone slip powder into this 
highly pressurized and precise mechanism, 
it would be catastrophic. Yet there was Step¬ 
ney, literally with his pants down. Police lab 
tests soon showed that the powder in his 
pockets matched the powder found in and 
around the refueling tank. Closed-circuit 
TVs also showed Stepney milling about 
the tank just before the powder was dis- 
| covered. Police raided Stepney's home and 
I discovered yet more powder matching the 
residue found in the Ferrari refueling tank 
and Stepney's pockets. Denying all, Stepney 
claimed to be the victim of a "dirty tricks 
campaign''by Ferrari in retaliation for his [ 

| speaking against the company. 

Then, a few weeks later, Domenicali | 

I received the email from Surrey, and Fer¬ 
rari officials realized that the powder might | 

| have been the lesser crime. 

Ferrari filed a civil lawsuit, and police I 
I raided Stepney's home a second time. After 
analyzing Stepney's laptop, investigators 
discovered that, at some point, he had 
printed out the soul of the 2007 Ferrari FI 
car: 780 pages that, as court documents | 
would later reveal, constituted "techni¬ 
cal documents for designing, engineering, I 
building, checking, testing, developing, and 
running a Formula One racing car.'' These 
included schematic drawings, technical 
reports, photographs, budget sheets, plan¬ 
ning materials, and more. As one Ferrari 
team member who insisted on anonymity 
told me, the papers were enough to give an 
opposing FI team intimate knowledge of I 
how Ferrari's cars performed. "When you f 
are playing poker, it is important that you 
know you have an ace. But it is even more 
important that you know the other guy has 
two aces. Therefore, you know what you 
have to do. That is why the consequences | 

| of this theft will last for years.'' 

Soon it became clear that Stepney had I 
| not only taken some of Ferrari's deepest 
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secrets, he had likely leaked them directly 
to Ferrari’s archrival McLaren, which that 
spring and summer was dominating FI. 

RON DENNIS, McLaren’s chair, CEO, and 
part-owner, carries a Ferrari chip on his 
shoulder as big as Italy. "I think Ron’s 
always seen Ferrari as the main competi¬ 
tion, like the enemy,” says John Barnard, 

I who became McLaren’s technical direc -1 
tor when he, Dennis, and another partner 
took over the organization in 1980. "I think 
he’s always tried to figure out how Ferrari 
created so much aura. Why does the name 
I mean so much? Why is the prancing horse 
one of the most recognized symbols in the | 

| world along with Coca-Cola?” 

The rivalry goes back to the days of Fer- 1 
[ rari founder Enzo Ferrari, who in the 1950s 
called upstart British teams like McLaren 
garagisti—g arage teams. How galling 
that label must have been for Dennis, who 
dropped out of school at 16 to go to work 
in a garage in Surrey, eventually making 
his way into FI. Even then Ferrari was a 
dominant team in the sport and had been 
since FI was founded. Ferrari’s drivers 
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were heroes, its records unmatched. And 
when Dennis, Barnard, and another part¬ 
ner acquired McLaren to finally challenge 
this superiority, some say, Ferrari found 
new and creative ways to win: “They used 
their political clout to get the rules changed 
to try and eliminate some of the advantage 
that the British teams were getting because 
of superior aerodynamics,” says Barnard, 
who served as technical director at Ferrari | 
| and Benetton after leaving McLaren. 


But Dennis persevered. In 1983 he part¬ 
nered with a Saudi-born French entrepre¬ 
neur named Mansour Ojjeh, who put up the 
cash for McLaren to completely rework its 
engine. The next year the team won both 
the Drivers’ and Constructors’ world cham¬ 
pionship titles—McLaren had arrived. By 
2004, Dennis had opened the $600 million 
McLaren Technology Centre—a space-age 
cathedral of motor racing designed by Lord 
Norman Foster and christened by no less 
than the Queen of England—and filled it 
with multimillion-dollar cars and super- 
star drivers. He also started a lucrative | 
partnership with DaimlerChrysler to cre¬ 
ate the Mercedes-Benz SLR McLaren, one 
of the world’s most expensive road cars. 
Today McLaren is thought to be worth 
more than $1 billion. 

All of it is the result of Dennis’ legend¬ 
ary focus on perfection. His fanaticism is 
so intense that to make sure he never sees 
a burned-out light in his team’s gargantuan 
Technology Centre, Dennis hired a man 
whose sole job is to change out bulbs. To 
keep the Spaceship free of cooking smells, 
he installed an expensive air pressure sys¬ 
tem in the staff cafeteria. And to be cer¬ 
tain that he never drives over a dirty 
rock at home, he regularly has the 
gravel in his considerably long drive¬ 
way gathered up and washed. 

In 2007, as Dennis reached 60, 
everything in his life seemed to be, 

: well, perfect. He had a fortune esti¬ 
mated at $500 million, made in part 
foy selling half of his original 30 per- 
j fcent stake in McLaren. He traveled to 
gand from races in a $30 million Chal¬ 
lenger 604 jet. His family life, which 
included a 21-year marriage and three 
children, seemed flawless. Best of all, 
ais FI team, his life’s mission, had 
reconfigured its car, landed two star 
drivers—Fernando Alonso and Lewis 
Hamilton—and was trouncing the 
competition. By June, McLaren was num¬ 
ber one, ahead of BMW-Sauber and, even | 
more important, ahead of Ferrari. 

But despite his obsession with perfec¬ 
tion, despite his desire to get everything just 
right, Dennis made one mistake that would 
undo it all: hiring Michael Coughlan. 

in 2002, coughlan showed up to a job 
interview at fanatical, formal, straight- 
laced McLaren in a jacket, jeans, and 


no socks. A fun-loving career designer, 
Coughlan’s Formula One journey was filled 
with stints in several different design 
departments. Nevertheless, he seemed 
to have the credentials, talent, and drive. 
Dennis made him chief designer. 

“Mike is enormously self-confident, and 
nothing appears to faze him,” writes Steve 
Matchett in his book The Mechanic’s Tale. 
“He’s a big, tall chap and radiates great | 
I presence. He can walk into a pub a com¬ 
plete stranger and within minutes the I 
landlord and the four locals at the bar will 
be chatting with him like they’ve known | 
| him for years.” 

Coughlan had worked at Ferrari with I 
I Stepney, and to learn more about Coughlan 
(both men declined to participate in this 
story), I visited John Barnard, who had | 
I been their boss for part of that time. Bar¬ 
nard and Coughlan worked together in a I 
satellite design office in England, out of 
which Barnard later ran his own design 
company. Stepney worked in Italy. Barnard 
showed me the cubicle where Coughlan | 
would spend days hunched over a draw¬ 
ing board sketching a faster, sleeker FI I 
I car—something that could take him out | 
of the shadows and into the limelight, pos¬ 
sibly getting him promoted all the way to | 
technical director. 

Coughlan and Stepney were close, espe¬ 
cially on the road, Barnard says. They had I 
worked together since the early 1980s, first 
| at Lotus, then at Benetton, then at Ferrari. 
“They got along quite well,” Barnard says. 
“They both like to joke, go out and have a 
I drink, and both of them could party pretty 
hard ...tough, durable characters brought | 

| up in racing from their teens.” 

So it seems natural that when Step- 
I ney was feeling betrayed by Ferrari, he I 
reached out to his old pal Coughlan. By 
then, Coughlan had been chief designer at 
McLaren for five years. He was responsible | 

I for the drawing office, producing render¬ 
ings and computer models of the com¬ 
pany’s Formula One car. It was a position I 
with major responsibility and sweet pay: | 
j reportedly around $600,000 a year. 

During his first call to Coughlan at the I 
I beginning of March 2007, Stepney vented | 
his frustration about Ferrari’s new tech¬ 
nical director. Coughlan listened intently. I 
He was even more intrigued when, later 
that month, in three emails, Stepney 
expressed concerns “that certain features 
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from him,” Coughlan said in his affidavit. 
"I casually flicked through them over the 
course of the 25-minutes-or-so journey 
it took for Mr. Stepney to drive me to the 
airport. I kept hold of the documents and 
took them home with me.” 

Coughlan's engineering curiosity appar¬ 
ently intensified. Soon after their meeting 
in Spain, he and Stepney met for dinner in 
England, where Stepney gave his old friend 
what he said were drawings of Ferrari's 
brake disc. To whom Coughlan showed 
these documents, and how deeply they 
burrowed into the perfect McLaren world 
Ron Dennis had built, would later become 
the subject of much debate. For now, one 
thing was clear: Mike Coughlan and Nigel 
Stepney had information that each might 
be able to parlay into a new job, perhans 
even a posting as technical director fora 
Formula One team. 

Coughlan once again met with Neale 
for breakfast “to discuss my future with 
McLaren and the concerns I had,” Coughlan 
said. At the end of the breakfast, Coughlan 
showed Neale “two or so digital color 
images from the material that Mr. Stepney 
had given to me.” It was only for a couple 
of seconds, but long enough for Neale to 
react with, essentially, What the hell are you 
doing with that? And Get rid of it, quick. 

But Coughlan didn't ditch his trove. 
Instead, on June 1 he and Stepney met with 
the CEO of Honda's FI team at Heathrow 
Airport, for Stepney “to discuss a possi¬ 
ble career opportunity for him at Honda,” 
Coughlan said, adding that he tagged along 
to see what Honda might have available 
for him. What were they asking for? “Silly 
money,” one insider says. “Coughlan would 
be chief designer, and Stepney would be 
technical director, or vice versa. But they 
would effectively be the two chief people at 
Honda. Probably that move was destroyed 
by the fact that Nigel went in there just 
asking for silly, silly money.” 

Before either could strike a deal with 
a new company, however, Stepney was 
accused of attempting to sabotage a Fer¬ 
rari car. Then Trudy Coughlan stepped into 
the copy shop in Surrey, and the scandal 
exploded into t he Formula One world. 
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of [Ferrari's] car did not comply with the | 
FIA Formula One technical regulations. 
These details related to a floor device”— 
a spring mechanism that moves the floor 
for improved aerodynamic performance 
when the car reaches a certain speed—and | 
a rear wing flap separator that, in Step- 
| ney's view, was illegal. 

For Coughlan, the insider information I 
Stepney was offering could be priceless 
in a quest for a better job, either with 
his current employer, McLaren, or with 
someone else. Better yet, Stepney wasn't 
merely talking, he had proof, details of the 
floor device. He emailed the schematics to 
Coughlan, who showed the drawings to a | 
key member of McLaren's executive com¬ 
mittee without saying where he'd gotten I 
them. After the renderings of the poten¬ 
tially illegal floor device made the rounds, 
McLaren's engineering director finally | 
decided to forward them to the regula¬ 
tory body of Formula One, the Federation I 
Internationale de l'Automobile. But while 
the FIA determined that the floor device ] 
did indeed fall outside Formula One's per¬ 
missible design regulations, it didn't initi¬ 
ate any action against Ferrari. “As far as I 
we are aware, Ferrari ran their cars with 


this illegal device at the Australian Grand 
Prix, which they won,” Dennis later com- 1 
plained to the media. 

As details of Stepney's deepening rift I 
with Ferrari emerged in FI gossip circles, | 
Coughlan went to see his superior, Jona¬ 
than Neale. He would later say that he had 
become wary of Stepney by this time, but | 


Ferrari insiders contend that Coughlan 
was trying to use Stepney's information 
| to leverage his way to a better job at 
McLaren. After hearing Coughlan's story, 
though, Neale was sufficiently concerned 
that he told Coughlan, and later McLaren's 
IT department, that the company should 
block any further emails from Stepney. 
Coughlan says he suggested to Neale that 
| he meet with Stepney and “ask him to stop 
communicating to me.” (Investigators 
would later ask: What’s wrong with just \ 
making a telephone call?) When arrang¬ 
ing this meeting, however, Coughlan I 
apparently used the opportunity to solicit 
| a further piece of insider information 
about Ferrari's braking system, which | 
Stepney provided. 

In April, Coughlan flew to Barcelona, I 
I where Stepney was vacationing, ostensibly 
to ask Stepney to stop sending him insider 
| information on Ferrari's car. 

“After I arrived at Barcelona airport, 
he took me to a restaurant in the marina,” 
Coughlan said in an affidavit. “Whilst we | 
were having a coffee, Mr. Stepney pro¬ 
duced, unsolicited, a diagram of a brake I 
balance assembly used by Ferrari.” Then 
lunch arrived. When they were finished, 
Coughlan asked Stepney to drive him to 
the airport. They got into the car, but 
| before putting it in gear, Stepney pulled 
out the mother lode: a stack of 780 pages | 

| of Ferrari documents. 

Take a look at this, Stepney said. 

“My engineering curiosity got the better I 
I of me, and I foolishly took the documents | 





















in EARLY JULY 2007, the bucolic silence 
of Coughlan's Surrey estate—known as the 
Barn—was broken by an army of investi¬ 
gators, lawyers, and computer specialists 
armed with a civil search warrant. They 
interrogated the Coughlans and searched 
their house, looking for the two CDs of 
Ferrari documents, as well as computers, 
mobile phones, USB devices, BlackBerrys, 
phone storage cards, and other devices. 

McLaren suspended Coughlan, and Fer¬ 
rari released news that Stepney had been 
fired. On July 4, the FIA announced it had 
begun an investigation. The scandal made 
international headlines, and the two spies, 
Stepney and Coughlan, became household 
names in what came to be called Stepney- 
gate or, in Italy, the Spy Story. 

Instead of slinking away, Stepney went 
on the offensive. He held a conference call 
with a group of British journalists. "I have 
no idea how Mike Coughlan got the docu¬ 
ments, and I have no idea what exactly he 
is supposed to have,” he said. "I categori¬ 
cally deny that I copied them or that I sent 
them to Mike Coughlan.” 

"I admit it looks blatantly obvious,” he 
added. "But something is happening inside 
Ferrari.” He had the papers legitimately, 
he insisted, because he needed them for I 
his work in the racing simulator. Stepney I 
claimed that after the discovery of the I 
papers and the powder, he was spied upon, I 
harassed, and followed. He went so far as to I 
claim that his life and the lives of his family I 
members were in danger. "There have been I 
high-speed chases,” he claimed. "I had no I 
option but to get out of Italy.” 

He insisted that Ferrari was trying to I 
discredit him because he knew all of Fer- 1 
rari's secrets. "Ferrari is terrified that what I 
I have in my mind is valuable,” he insisted. I 
"I guess I know where the bodies are bur- 1 
ied from the last 10 years, and there were I 
a lot of controversies in that time.” He still I 
hasn't revealed which bodies he was talking I 
about or where they were buried. Though I 
when I was trying to get him to answer I 
questions for this article, he did email me to I 
say, "YouTl have to read the book.” It might I 
be a long wait: As of this writing, he is still I 
supposedly searching for a publisher. L 

at THE BRITISH Grand Prix in Silverstone, I 
England on July 8, Ferrari driver Kimi Raik- I 
konen won, and McLaren's drivers I 


came in second and 
third. Thanks to the 
points they earned, 

McLaren was now 
leading the Formula 
I One Constructors' I 
I Championship with I 
I 128 points. Ferrari I 
I was in second place I 
I with 103 points. The I 
I growing scandal, I 
I however, overshad- I 
I owed McLaren's I 
I well-deserved cel- I 
I ebration. 

"I live and breathe this team; there is 
I no way anything incorrect would ever 
I happen to our team,” Dennis told the 
I media at a party after the race. What 
I should have been a glorious event turned 
I into a glum one. Even the caterers seemed 
to conspire against him, serving a wine 
labeled spy valley. 

Shortly after he returned to Surrey, 
Dennis' Spaceship came under siege. 
FIA investigators and computer experts 
scoured the place, interviewing 20 engi¬ 
neers, accessing 22 personal computers of 
McLaren team members, and retrieving 
1.4 terabytes of data stored on the central 
computer system of McLaren Racing. Ever 
the perfectionist, Dennis had his team 
comply completely with the investiga¬ 
tors, hoping to prove that McLaren was 
innocent and that the Ferrari informa¬ 
tion had only been accepted by a rogue 
employee out to land a better job. 

On July 26, the World Motor Sport 
Council of the FIA ruled that the McLaren 
team was in breach of the International 
Sporting Code. However, the FIA also 
said that the stolen information appeared 
to be limited to Coughlan and didn't 
penalize the entire team. But Ferrari 
refused to let the matter die; they pre¬ 
vailed on the Italian motorsports author¬ 
ity to file an appeal. Dennis was incensed. 
"The World Championship should be 
contested on the track, not in courts or 
in the press,” he wrote to the president 
of the Italian motorsports authority. And 
why, Dennis and others would later ask, 
should McLaren be punished for the 
actions of a single employee while Fer¬ 
rari, whose employee passed along the 
information, went untouched? 


BY THE HUNGARIAN Grand Prix in the 
first week of August, Dennis was starting 
to feel better. His team was still in first 
place, after all, and the Coughlan mess 
was beginning to pass. 

Then, during the qualifying round, 
McLaren's upstart star Lewis Hamilton 
refused to let the team's world-champion 
driver Fernando Alonso pass him. Alonso 
retaliated by blocking Hamilton in the pit 
lane to hurt the rookie's time. Alonso was 
immediately penalized—instead of begin¬ 
ning the grand prix in pole position, he 
would have to start from sixth place. At a 
press conference that afternoon, Alonso 
and Hamilton launched into a public argu¬ 
ment over what had happened. 

The next day, before the grand prix 
started, Alonso marched into McLaren's 
mobile conference center and vented his 
rage at Dennis. The Spaniard insinuated he 
had information that would be disastrous 
for McLaren, and he would release it to the 
FIA unless Dennis made things right. It was 
Dennis' worst nightmare: What Alonso was 
saying meant that not only had Stepney's 
documents gone beyond Coughlan, they 
had been passed so deep within his team 
that even the drivers had access to them. 

"Stop!” Dennis says he told Alonso after 
the driver made "specific reference to 
emails from a McLaren engineer.” 

After Alonso left, Dennis asked his chief 
of staff, Martin Whit marsh, if any of what 
Alonso had said could be true. "We have 
been too thorough in talking to the engi¬ 
neers,” Whitmarsh assured him. "He can¬ 
not have been telling the truth.” 

Dennis couldn't leave it at that. His 
meticulous nature wouldn't allow it. So 
he called FIA president Max Mosley. Dennis 





and Mosley were hardly friends—Mosley 
had subtly suggested that Dennis was “not 
the sharpest knife in the box” at a press 
conference in 2004. Still, Dennis picked up 
the phone and essentially ratted McLaren 
I out. “I was upset and angry, but mainly I 
upset,” he would later say at a meeting with 
the FIA. “Max calmed me down... If he felt 
there is any real validity in what Fernando | 
had said, he would contact me prior to tak- 
| ing any action.” 

Nearly a month later, without warning I 
I Dennis, Mosley sent a letter to McLaren's 
three top drivers, demanding that they | 
turn over any confidential Ferrari techni- 
| cal information they might have. 

“We don't call him Mad Max for nothing,” | 

I says Paul Stoddart, an Australian million¬ 
aire, airline mogul, and former owner of I 
the Minardi racing team. Mosley is the son 
of Oswald Mosley, late leader of the British 
Union of Fascists, who married Max Mos¬ 
ley's mother, the famous Diana Mitford, in 
1936. The wedding took place at the home 
of Nazi propagandist Joseph Goebbels, with 
| Adolf Hitler attending as a guest of honor. 

On September 13,2007, the lawyers and 
I principals on both teams were called to the | 
FIA's Paris headquarters for an “extraor¬ 
dinary meeting,"as the FIA put it. For the I 
first time, all the evidence poured forth. 
Not only did the FIA have records of 288 
SMS messages and 35 phone calls between 
Coughlan and Stepney, it also had a series of 
damning emails—discussions of the stolen 
papers and the Ferrari “mole” from no less | 

| insiders than McLaren's own drivers. 

From McLaren test driver Pedro de la I 
I Rosa to Coughlan on March 21,2007: “Hi, 
Mike, do you know the Red Car's Weight 
Distribution?It would he important for us 
to know so that we could try it in the simu¬ 
lator. Thanks in advance, Pedro, p.s. I will \ 
| be in the simulator tomorrow .” 

De la Rosa later confirmed that Coughlan I 
I replied by text message with precise details | 

| of the Ferrari's weight distribution. 

De la Rosa later sent an email to Alonso I 
I describing Ferrari's weight distribution, to 
which Alonso replied on the same day with 
| an email that included a section headed 
“Ferrari”: “Its weight distribution surprises 
I me; I don't know Hit's 100% reliable, but | 
| at least it draws attention.'' 

Soon after, De la Rosa emailed Alonso, I 
I passing on information from Coughlan 


about the C0 2 Ferrari used in its tires, end¬ 
ing with, “We'll have to try it, it's easy!” 
Alonso replied that it is “very important” 
that McLaren give the gas a test. 

De la Rosa emailed Coughlan on April 
12: “Hi Mike, I hope you are well. Can you 
explain, as much as you can, about Ferrari's 
braking system ...Are they adjusting from 
inside the cockpit?'' Coughlan replied two 
days later with a technical description. 

And an email from one senior McLaren | 
engineer to another: “Is the Ferrari wheel¬ 
base an accurate figure?Did it come from \ 
photos or our mole?” 

Most damning of all was this email from 
De la Rosa to Alonso: “All the information 
from Ferraii is very reliable. It comes from 
Nigel Stepney, their former chiefmechanic- 
I don't know what post he holds now. He's 
the same person who told us in Australia 
that [Ferrari dnverjKimi [Raikkonen] was 
stopping in lap 18. He's very friendly with 
Mike Coughlan, our Chief Designer, and 
told him that.” 

This new information led the FIA 
to conclude that Ferrari insider infor¬ 
mation and documents had, in fact, 
found their way to several McLaren 
engineers and drivers. Not only did 
the engineers know that confidential 
Ferrari information had come from a 
Ferrari mole; they were prepared to 
use it to McLaren's advantage, if they 
hadn't already done so. 

Mosley delivered the harsh verdict: 
McLaren would be stripped of all manu¬ 
facturers' points (team points) for the 
'07 season. This meant the Construc¬ 
tor's Championship, which McLaren 
had been leading, was now lost. Then 
came the fine: $100 million, the biggest pF 
the history of Formula One. Finally, and 
most embarrassingly for McLaren, a tech¬ 
nical delegation would be dispatched to 
inspect McLaren's 2008 cars to determine 
whether any Ferrari information had been 
incorporated into the vehicles. 

“I do not fear the task at all,” Dennis stoi¬ 
cally insisted of the inspection. “I care only | 
about the McLaren name.” 

WHAT DID MCLAREN actually get from 
Stepney? It's debatable. Of course, McLaren 
received inside information about Ferra¬ 
ri's pit stop strategy, finances, person¬ 
nel, and other elements that might have 



given the team a few seconds' advantage 
on the track. “If you can second-guess their 
pit stop strategy, without them knowing 
yours, you're at an obvious advantage,” 
FI writer Hughes says. 

The aerodynamic map of the car would 
| enable McLaren to show “what drag and 
downforce Ferrari was getting for given 
ride height and wings,” Hughes says. 
Downforce and drag are always at odds 
in Formula One, one delivering better han¬ 
dling, the other increasing speed. Knowing 
how an opponent has managed this issue, 
Hughes points out, can help you deter¬ 
mine how to adjust your own car and can 
I be vital to knowing where the other team 
is going to be weak. 

Another questionable area is tires and 
I tire gas. In 2007, all teams were required to 
use Bridgestone tires. Ferrari had long rid¬ 
den on Bridgestones, but McLaren was used 
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to Michelins. Knowing how Ferrari dealt 
with these tires would certainly be help¬ 
ful to McLaren. Until that point, McLaren 
had been filling its tires with nitrogen. But 
McLaren at least considered filling its tires 
with C0 2 , just as Ferrari was doing. 

But much of the data—like wheelbase | 
measurements and weight distribution- 
had been deduced long ago by the subtle 
spying all teams do. Was the new informa¬ 
tion enough to get a unique advantage? 
Maybe, but many experts find it unlikely. 
The truth is, Ferrari almost certainly got 
more from the exchange than McLaren 
did: a way to trounce McLaren in public 
and through the FIA. 



"FIA stands for Ferrari International 
Assistance,” quips Stoddart, the former 
Minardi owner. Mosley, he says, came 
down hard on Dennis for the kinds of 
activities that nearly all of the teams have 
engaged in at one point or another. "To 
say the punishment fits the crime? The 


crime hasn’t been proven in any repu¬ 
table court of law. It hasn’t been tried.” 

He then recites for me a laundry list of 
FIA biases in favor of Ferrari and against 
McLaren, and the fate of those who dare 
challenge Ferrari. 

The last race of the 2007 season was 
the Brazilian Grand Prix on October 21 in 
Sao Paulo. It would determine the Driv¬ 
ers’ Championship. McLaren was lead¬ 
ing the event, and the team was prepared 
to extract some degree of solace for the 
bloody season it was leaving behind. 
McLaren’s young superstar, Lewis Ham¬ 
ilton, had a four-point lead over team- 1 
mate Alonso and was seven points ahead ™ 
of Ferrari’s Raikkonen, whom Ferrari 
had poached from McLaren the previous 
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year with a record-setting, three-year, 
$150 million contract. All Hamilton had to 
do was finish in fifth place or better and 
the Drivers’ Championship would be his 
and McLaren’s. 

But the prancing horse would not go 
down. A gearbox problem slowed Hamil- 
I ton, who fell to seventh place. Alonso got 
trapped on Hamilton’s left and finished 
third. When the checkered flag fell, it was 
Raikkonen in first, giving Big Red the Driv¬ 
ers’ Championship by a single point. The 
| streets of Maranello, where giant screens 



showing the race were erected in the town 
square, went nuts. "It was the most impor¬ 
tant victory in Ferrari history,” says Enzo 
Ferrari biographer Leo Turrini. "It was like 
a revenge when you need to be repaid after 
you suffer an injustice.” 

but 2008 brings a new season. As of 
this writing—three races in—BMW is lead¬ 
ing the Constructors’ Championship with 
30 points, Ferrari is second with 29, and 
McLaren is third with 28. 

Eager to stay above reproach, McLaren 
told the FIA that it would avoid using any¬ 
thing that even looked like it came from 
Ferrari, including quickshift (a type of 
gearbox), fast fill (a fueling technique), 
and C0 2 as a tire gas. Ferrari president Luca 
Cordero di Montezemolo was hardly for¬ 
giving. "Whoever wins the title will do so 
either with a little bit of Ferrari or with a 
proper Ferrari,” he said. "Because the new 
McLaren is a silver Ferrari.” 

Stepney, who recently became director 
of race technologies for onboard camera 
icompany Gigawave, could still face 
'criminal charges for the alleged dop¬ 
ing of the FI cars (he still denies all 
(charges). Coughlan, who was officially 
fired from McLaren in March 2008, 
hasn’t found a new position and is 
facing civil charges. 

For his part, Mosley finds himself 
embroiled in a scandal of his own. 
International headlines exploded in 
| early April, when the British newspa¬ 
per News of the World posted a video 
of him in an underground S&M "tor¬ 
ture dungeon” in the Chelsea district 
I of London. The FIA head, according to 
the paper, was conducting a bizarre 
five-hour "Nazi-style” orgy with five 
prostitutes, reenacting a concen- 
ration camp scene and spanking at 
least one women with a leather strap while 
counting out the strokes in German. (Mos¬ 
ley denies there was a Nazi theme and has 
filed a lawsuit against the paper.) 

The apparent disgrace of Mosley might 
olfer Ron Dennis some comfort. But Dennis’ 
meticulously constructed life has all but 
fallen apart. The team he spent more than 
25 years building has been besmirched, 
tagged as a bunch of cheaters. There was 
even talk of his leaving McLaren. And in 
early 2008, Dennis and his wife announced 
their separation. 


"Ron Dennis aims to be the best there 
is,” John Barnard says. "To have the best 
team, the smartest team, the cleanest 
garage. Everything that he can change 
by spending more than the other guys, he 
will do. But with all of that, he still didn’t 
win the championship last year. Ferrari 
got him again. Ferrari took the champion¬ 
ship off of McLaren. Then, on top of that, 
Ferrari managed to create a political sit¬ 
uation, which ended up costing McLaren 
50 million quid [$100 million]. They’ve 
scored two out of two!” 

The final insult is that the whistle-blower 
came not from Ferrari’s headquarters in 
Maranello but from a Ferrari fan in McLar¬ 
en’s own backyard. What is it about Fer¬ 
rari? Dennis is still no closer to answering 
this question. 

I recently drove from McLaren’s futuris¬ 
tic headquarters, which rises from the fields 
outside Woking, to a low-slung office build¬ 
ing that houses a copy shop where, sources 
had assured me, Trudy Coughlan had taken 
the infamous documents. I rang the buzzer 
but got no answer. After a few minutes, a 
middle-aged man in a well-worn navy blue 
sweater hustled out. I mentioned the name 
of the informant from the court documents, 
and he answered, "Yes, that’s me.” 

When I told him that I wanted to hear 
about his role in the FI scandal, he blanched. 
"I get that all the time,” he said, backpedal- 
ing. "But it’s not me.” 

He added that he wished it had been 
him being hailed as a hero in Maranello 
by no less than Ferrari president Luca 
Cordero di Montezemolo, who dedicated 
the team’s 2007 victory to "our fans who 
believe in the fairness of sport and to this 
English gentleman” who outed the stolen 
documents. "Without him,” Montezemolo 
told Ferrari fans after one race, "it would 
have never been possible to shine the light 
onto one of the worst pages in the history 
of motor sport.” 

The more I grilled him, the more the 
guy in the sweater clammed up. Finally he 
walked away, faithful, like all red-blooded 
Ferrari fans, to the team’s history, victo¬ 
ries, and most of all, its secrets. 
//////////////^^^^ 

mark seal (markseall@aol.com) is 
working on a hook about the life and mur¬ 
der of Kenyan filmmaker Joan Root, to he 
published hy Random House in 2009. 
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75 MB 


24/7 Toll-free Phone, 
E-mail 


$ 13 95 


Included Domains 
(.com, .net, .org, .info or .biz) 


Web Space 


Monthly Transfer Volume 


E-mail Accounts 


Mailbox Size 


Website Builder 


Access to Open Source 
Application Library 

Starter Software Suite 


Search Engine Submission 




90-Day Money Back Guarantee 


Support 


£ 


Price Per Month 


3 (^Go irta 


$1.99/year 


150GB 


1,500 GB 


500 POP3 


500 MB 


Additional $8.09/month 


24/7 Phone, 
E-mail 


$g64 


"Over the past 3 years, I've had 1&1 as a hosting solution for all my 
needs. Not only have they been extremely reliable, but fast also. 
And when considering value, 1&1 offers the best solution for the 
lowest price hands down. You just can't beat it!" 


Nick Jagodzinski, www.blindroutine.com 


© 2008 1&1 Internet, Inc. All rights reserved. 

* Visit 1and1.com for details. Prices based on comparable Linux web hosting package prices, effective 
4/4/2008. Offer valid for Home Package only, 12 month minimum contract term required. Home Package 
special expires 6/30/2008. Product and program specifications, availability, and pricing subject to change 
without notice. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 


loin us now. Get 3 mo«rths FREE 

+uo i&1 Home Pacnage. 

on the 1« 1 nw . servers, and more! 

vislt our website for Specie. Otters on Don, ■ 


Best Value: 

Compare for yourself. 


Go Daddy Hostway 







































































ARRY J. ELLISON 

1 N E Y A R D S 


crafty 


RONIN 


P^BERNET SAUVIGNON 


. Mendenhall valley 
v.l block— juneau, alaska 
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Artifacts From the Future | by sean Hamilton Alexander 


□ Q 0 JUN2008 


photograph by Erik Pawassar 


LOCATION: K&L WINE MERCHANTS, WWW.KLWINES.COM 
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vtech 


The new IS6110 cordless phone from VTech. DECT 6.0 technology gives you exceptional 
quality, security and range. The IS6110 is also unique, empowering you to Instant 
Message your friends from anywhere in the house - not just from your PC. Full QWERTY 
keyboard, large color screen and speakerphone. IM with your friends and never miss a 
call, from anywhere in your home. Works with MSN® Messenger, Windows Live™ 
Messenger and AOL® Instant Messenger. 


Where to buy? Go to www.vtechphones.com 


The Next generation of cordless phones is here. 


Designed to fit your home. And your life. 



























BMW 2008 

Self-Drying Brakes 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 



The Ultimate 
Driving Machint 



An. Idea. That. Will. Stop. You. In. Your. Tracks. When it starts to rain, our windshield wipers tell the brakes to 
begin drying for improved stopping power. It could be the difference between an accident and just a close call. Self-drying brakes, 
another pioneering idea from BMW. Learn more at bmwusa.com/ideas. 












